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EVENTS OF 


TT: Report of the Inter-Allied Military Commis- 
sion of Control has now been forwarded, with 
a covering memorandum by Marshal Foch, from 

the Versailles Military Board to the Ambassadors’ 

Conference—only, ‘however, to be transferred back again 

to the Versailles Board for more detailed specification 

of Germany’s precise defaults under the Treaty and of 
the exact steps which she must take to comply with its 
terms within the meaning of Article 429. Meanwhile, 
the urgent question of publication remains shrouded in 
obscurity. From Paris come reports that publication 
in full has been decided on. Lord Curzon, however, in 
his reply to the speech delivered by Lord Oxford in the 

House of Lords on Tuesday, said that the British 

Government could not, recommend publication in full 

to the Allies, as such a course would not in its view 

conduce to a pacific settlement of the dispute. No 
decision would, however, Lord Curzon declared, be taken 
on a matter of such importance to this country without 

“‘ making public the whole grounds and facts on which 

such a decision is reached.’’ The grounds adduced by 

Lord Curzon for withholding the full Report are uncon- 

vincing. Doubtless the Report contains, along with 

matters of real importance, ‘‘ a voluminous list of minor 
reflections to which the Allied Governments might not be 
disposed to attach decisive importance when coming to 

a decision with regard to evacuation.’?’ What it is 

necessary to know is the proportion which these ‘‘ minor 

reflections’’ bear to the whole Report, and in what 
measure the major reflections, whatever they may prove 
to be, are on a dispassionate reading really supported 
by the detailed evidence. This knowledge can only be 
provided by publication of the full Report. 

” * * 

Meanwhile, as Lord Oxford observed in his 
impressive speech, it is impossible to isolate the various 
problems which “ disturb the serenity of statesmen,’’ and 
although he himself dealt almost exclusively with the 
questions of German disarmament and the evacuation of 
Cologne, he let fall one phrase which has been eagerly 
seized upon by the advocates of a four- or five-Power 
pact. Referring to “the soreness and sense of 





THE WEEK 


insecurity ’’ which the lapse of the tripartite pact has left 
in the minds of the French people, he said :— 
“TI think it affords ample ground for devising—as 
I hope the statesmanship of Europe and the world will 
soon prove its capacity to do, in the interest not only 
of French but of European and world-wide security— 
the substitution of a more comprehensive pact. That 
is, in my judgment, at this moment, the primary and 
most urgent need of the international world.’’ 
It is probable that Lord Oxford was thinking in terms 
of the Geneva Protocol, without wishing to commit him- 
self to the precise terms or the full implications of that 
document, but some at least of his hearers had their 
minds full of another project and jumped to the con- 
clusion that it was receiving his influential support. 


* * * 


For in respect to the “ security ’’ issue, the air is 
thick with rumour. Out of the cloud of conflicting reports 
two facts of substance emerge: (1) that the British 
Government is preparing to approach this issue along 
the line of European security conceived as a British 
strategic interest; but that a sharp conflict of opinion 
has arisen within the Cabinet itself. (2) That the 
German Government has already approached the Allied 
Governments with proposals for a wide-range security 
pact. In the British Cabinet there are, it appears, three 
parties, One, led by Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Amery, 
stands for “splendid isolation’’; another, with Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain at its head, is prepared to make an 
ordinary pre-League military alliance with France; and 
the third view, which is held by Mr. Baldwin, is that 
we should only countenance a pact in which Germany 
freely participated. The German proposals, put forward, 
apparently, in precise form through formal diplomatic 
channels, are for a mutual security pact between Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Great Britain, and Italy ; Ger- 
many pledging herself to accept as final the Western 
frontier alignments laid down in the Versailles Treaty, 
and to seek revision of her Eastern frontier by peaceful 
means only—i.e., by direct negotiation with the Powers 
concerned, or by the opportunities afforded through the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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The sudden death of President Ebert opens the door 
to a new electoral putsch from the Nationalist Party. 
The Weimar Constitution provided that every President 
should be elected by “the whole German people ’’ ; but 
left all questions of nomination to be settled by a special 
statute. The necessary legislation was apparently 
passed rather hurriedly and thoughtlessly, and makes 
a presidential election a repetition of the Reichstag 
procedure. Any party may nominate a candidate, and 
the successful candidate is he who obtains one half of 
the total votes polled. Should nobody do so, a second 
ballot is held (to which all the nominees of the first 
ballot are eligible), and the candidate who obtains the 
greatest number of valid votes is elected. As there is 
no restriction on the number ‘of candidates, and no 
elimination of candidates between the first and second 
ballots, the system leaves ample room for a candidate to 
be elected who represents a minority of voters. Election 
compacts between parties of the Right and parties of the 
Left may, of course, facilitate a clear-cut issue; but 
proportional representation, in any form, naturally 
solidifies parties, and the recent general elections in 
Germany have shown how obstinately each political 


group fights for its own hand. : 
* + 


The fact that something like a dozen Danzig ques- 
tions figure on the Agenda of next week’s meeting of 
the League of Nations Council is one more demonstration 
of the need fer the Council to find some way of devolving 
its responsibility in this matter on some ad hoe body, 
instead of continuing to waste its own time on what are 
relatively little more than trivialities. Only two of the 
Danzig questions can be considered to have any real 
importance. One of them is the request from the City 
for a decision as to whether it may be regarded as 
holding the position of a State, the answer to which 
must certainly be that it does, subject, however, to some 
serious reservations; and the other is the already much- 
discussed matter of the letter-boxes. This, like so many 
inherently negligible questions, has unfortunately 
become a symbol. There is no good reason why Poland 
should want ten letter-boxes in Danzig, and no much 
better reason why Danzig should object to having them. 
Everything, however, has been done the wrong way and 
a first-class controversy has resulted. Two High Com- 
missioners have now ruled that Poland may have a 
post-office to which letters must be taken by their 
writers, but not post-boxes from which they can be 
collected and taken to the office. Technically, the Poles 
may be in the right in their claim, but, as usual, their 
methods have been very much open to criticism. The 
whole affair shows, unfortunately, how far we are yet 
from the establishment of satisfactory working relations 
between Poland and the Free City. 

* * * 

It is impossible to feel any enthusiasm over the 
Air Estimates. An increase in any form of armament 
expenditure at the present time is regrettable, and 
expenditure on the air arm is, in some respects, 
peculiarly unsatisfactory, inasmuch as no degree of 
strength can afford even a relative immunity. Air 
warfare shows, at present, no signs of progressing 
beyond a stage similar to the “‘ cross-raiding’’ of 
medieval fleets. The aeroplane is deadly in attack, 
but ineffective for defence, and the functions of a Home 
Defence Air Force seem likely to be merged in a system 
of competitive reprisals. There is here an exceptionally 
strong argument for limitation by international agree- 
ment. In the meantime, unless we accept the policy of 
complete unilateral disarmament advocated by a section 
of the Labour Party, it appears necessary to maintain at 


least such a force as shall constitute a deterrent against 
wanton attack. On these lines it is difficult. to quarrel 
seriously with the Government proposals. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has followed pretty closely in the footsteps of 
Lord Thomson, and while something is being done to 
redress our overwhelming inferiority in the air as com- 
pared with France, the margin is still far too big for 
the estimates to be regarded as likely to stimulate a new 
competition. -We are glad to see that Sir Samuel Hoare 
laid stress on the importance of considering every 
suggestion for the restriction of aerial warfare as well 
as for limitation of armaments. 
* * * 

The delegate meeting of the Miners’ Federation 
actually yielded even less definite results than was 
anticipated. As we said last week, the utmost that 
might have ‘been expected were decisions on certain 
fundamental principles, but the conference was content 
in the end to “classify ’’ the twenty district proposals, 
and refer the whole of them en bloc for consideration by 
each district. This is really a delaying action. It was, 
however, agreed that delegate meetings should be held 
monthly until further notice, and by the next meeting 
the fate of Mr. Walsh’s Minimum Wage Bill will have 
been decided, and one reason for delay will have been 
removed. There are signs that many sections of the 
miners are becoming more and more nervous lest their 
industry should collapse entirely. Recent financial 
ascertainments show that the state of trade is very-bad, 
even if it is not becoming worse. It is clear that the pint 
pot is dry, and the more thoughtful men realize that 
nationalization cannot instantly fill it, whatever it 
might do in the long run, while a fight now, even if 
victorious, would delay still more any ultimate improve- 
ment. Whether another month will strengthen these 
views, or whether it will only drive towards desperation, 
is difficult to decide, and much may turn on further con- 
ferences between the owners and the men. The third 
of these takes place this week, and it is likely that the 
owners will put forward definite proposals for the remedy 
of present conditions. 

* + * 

The ill-fated project of an Agricultural Conference, 
which barely survived the broadside of the Farmers’ 
Union, has now been abandoned by the Government. 
Both the Labour Unions refused to take part, and the 
Farmers intimated that if farm workers were represented 
in any other way they would withdraw their representa- 
tive. In these circumstances, the Government has 
announced its intention of framing on its own respon- 
sibility “such proposals for the assistance of agricul- 
ture as are consistent with the necessity of protecting 
the industry from the danger of sharp reversals of 
national policy,’’ and seeking the co-operation of, and 
inviting considered suggestions from, the representatives 
of the different sections of the industry. The Land- 
owners’ Association, the Farmers’ Union, and the 
Workers’ Union have all intimated their willingness to 
be consulted by the Minister, but they do not seem 
much inclined to put forward constructive proposals of 
their own. 

* * * 

The Governments of Yugoslavia, Roumania, and 
Czechoslovakia have definitely fixed upon March 20th 
as the date of the Little Entente Conference at 
Bucharest. Rumour has been rife of late that the 
question of an Anti-Soviet Balkan Alliance, spoken of 
in terms of a United Anti-Bolshevist Front, would come 
up for serious consideration at the forthcoming confer- 
ence at Bucharest. These rumours have been dissipated 
by the statement of Dr. Nintchitch, the Yugoslav 
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Foreign Minister, who declares that whilst the Yugoslav 
Government is determined to combat Bolshevist intrigue 
in Yugoslavia, there is no question of forming a formal 
Anti-Soviet Entente ir the Balkans. Dr. Nintchitch 
goes on to suggest that a moral Anti-Bolshevist accord 
already exists inasmuch as each country concerned is 
determined to take the steps necessary to dealing with 
the Bolshevist menace within the confines of their 
respective frontiers, but that this is quite apart from 
any concerted movement against Soviet Russia. The 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister, of course, infers that there 
is a difference between Anti-Bolshevism and Russo- 
phobia, and this attitude, he explains, is seen plainly 
in the Yugoslav Government’s refusal to associate itself 
with the protest of its Roumanian Ally against the 
handing over to Soviet Russia of the Wrangel Fleet. 
The same spirit informed Belgrade’s earlier refusal to 
support the Wrangel adventure in the Crimea. It is, 
indeed, part of the traditional sentiment of the Slav 
peoples of the Balkans towards the Russian “ Liberator.” 
Roumania, on the other hand, is in a different position, 
as her bone of contention with Russia—Bessarabia—is 
a purely Russian quarrel, and is the same to-day vis-d- 
vis the Soviets as it was during the Tsarist régime. The 
Little Entente Conference may well have the subject 
of Anti-Bolshevism on its agenda, but competent 
observers are agreed that this does not mean the hatching 
of an Anti-Bolshevist plot in the Balkans. 
* * * 

We have already called attention to the dangers 
inherent in the measure proposed by the South African 
Government for giving legal effect to the colour-bar in 
mines and factories. We are glad to see that General 
Smuts has intervened, on the second reading of the Bill, 
to utter a solemn warning as to the effect not only of the 
Bill itself but of the Government’s whole Native and 
Asiatic policy. On the native question he pointed out 
that the rebuffs everywhere experienced by the Native 
Affairs Commission in their endeavour to procure land 
for native reservations vitiated the whole policy of 
segregation, and denied the natives any compensation 
for the restrictions now sought to be imposed upon them. 
With regard to Indian immigrants, he declared his belief 
that a certain amount of differentiation in practice would 
be accepted, but that to put a legislative stigma on the 
Indians in South Africa would win for South Africans 
“the hatred of hundreds of millions of Asiatics.’’ He 
accordingly besought the Government to withdraw the 
Bill and refer the whole subject to a select committee, 
on which he himself would be willing to serve. The 
Government would be wise to accept this offer. The 
Native and Asiatic problems in South Africa are com- 
plex, difficult, and urgent, and their reactions exterd 
far beyond the borders of South Africa itself. They 
demand careful and immediate consideration on non- 
party lines. 


* * * 

The Kurdish revolt appears likely to have serious 
consequences. It is impossible, as yet, to say how far it 
was responsible for the fall of Fethi Bey’s Government ; 
but it is clear that this latest development in Turkish 
politics was closely connected with the ill-disguised 
anxiety of the Angora deputies. Reliable news as to the 
progress of the revolt is scanty ; but there is no doubt that 
the Kurds have got the upper hand in a large stretch of 
territory near Diarbekr, and when the Government 
troops arrive they are likely to be faced with a heavy 
task. The real causes of the revolt are, undoubtedly, 
that the Kurdish population resents the secularizing 
tendencies of Angora, and that their chieftains got on 
far better with the Turkish governors of the old régime 


than with the nominees of the new one. Large sections 
of the Turkish Press, however, have openly accused Great 
Britain and Iraq of fomenting the insurrection, and 
Fethi Bey, when questioned on the subject, returned one 
of those evasive answers which give impetus to wild 
rumours. The Mosul Commission is thus starting its 
work in a most unfavourable atmosphere, and as the fall 
of Fethi Bey is regarded as a victory for the Turkish 
extremists, matters are not likely to improve. Further, 
while the first effect of the insurrection appeared to be — 
a disposition on the part of Angora to effect a reasonable 
compromise on the question of the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
the change of Government gives little hope of these 
conciliatory overtures being followed up. 
* * * 

The Registrar-General’s return of changes in the 
population during 1924 shows that we are adding to our 
numbers less rapidly than hitherto. This falling off in 
the rate of increase is partly due to a continued decline 
in the birth-rate, which was lower in 1924 than it has 
been in any previous peace-time year, but partly to an 
increase in the general death-rate and an increase in 
infant mortality. The ordinary conventional attitude 
towards these changes seems still to be one of uneasiness 
and regret that the birth-rate is falling. The assumption 
seems to be that the population of these islands could 
go on increasing at an undiminished rate for an indefinite 
period without any serious reaction upon the standard 
of life. It would surely be more reasonable to assume 
that some adjustment in the rate of growth has become 
necessary, and to rejoice that this is taking place mainly 
through a decrease in the birth-rate rather than 
an increase in the death-rate. There is still, of 
course, a tendency for the size of families to vary in 
inverse ratio to the means of the parents, but this evil 
tends to diminish as the knowledge of birth-control 
methods becomes available to the poor. There is no more 
fruitful social work at the present time than that which 
is being done at the Birth-Control Clinics to which Mr. 
Harold Cox calls attention in a letter on another page 
of this week’s Nation. 

* * * 

Our Irish Correspondent writes: ‘‘ A new method 
of electioneering devised by the Government of the Irish 
Free State is causing mingled amusement and chagrin 
to the onlookers according to their respective points of 
view. At the last by-elections the Cumann na nGaedhael 
suffered from the weakness of its candidates and of its 
organization. Some effort has been made to right these 
defects, and now the Government seems to feel that it is 
taking an unfair advantage of its opponents. Perhaps 
also it has been stung by the taunts suggesting that it 
derives support from unholy sources. We have heard 
that criticism of this kind has come from unexpected 
quarters. Anyhow the Executive Council has certainly 
decided that no one in future shall vote for its supporters 
without knowing exactly what he is voting for. So they 
have first passed a resolution, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, making it permanently impossible for a Protestant 
citizen to obtain a divorce; this will show the Southern 
Unionist (who still exists) what is thought about him. 
There remains, however, a suspicion that bitterness 
between Republicans and Free Staters may be dying 
down, and this too must be checked, if the by-elections 
are to be fought in a fair field. So a new Treason Bill 
is introduced which enables the Government to put into 
prison anyone who says unpleasant things about any of 
its members, and to put to death anybody who ‘ com- 
forts or harbours’ any such person. It is calculated 
that the combined effect of these two relapses into 
medizvalism will suffice to keep away from the polls 
anyone who is not a genuine supporter of either the 
Free State or the Republic.”’ 
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LABOUR AND BOLSHEVISM. 


F Captain Harold Grenfell, Mr. George Young, and 
| Mr. A. R. McDonell had announced that they 
were going to pay a brief visit to Russia with a 
view to writing a book on the Soviet system, we should 
all have known exactly what to expect. We should have 
known that in due course a panegyric on Bolshevism 
would appear, written with the eloquence and power of 
passionate enthusiasts, belonging to that very honour- 
able and very English tradition of generous eccentrics 
who develop passionate enthusiasms for unpopular 
foreign causes. We should have expected a book that 
might well be read with profit, since passionate advocacy 
often helps us to grasp aspects of the truth which colour- 
less impartiality is apt to miss; and we should have 
known that the book would be an honest one, in the 
sense that the facts, as they appeared to the authors, 
would be fully stated. But no one would have expected 
an impartial survey. Whatever qualities we might look 
for in such a book, they would not be those of balanced 
judgment, caution in statement, detachment, “ objec- 
tivity,’’ and the like. 

Captain Grenfell, Mr. Young, and Mr. McDonell 
have in fact just been to Russia, and haye written very 
much this type of book. But it appears under auspices 
which, while likely to secure for it a much greater 
publicity than it would otherwise have obtained, 
are yet calculated to do it a serious injustice. It appears 
as ‘‘ The Official Report of the British Trade Union 
Delegation to Russia in November and December, 
1924,’ and, as such, there are claimed for it precisely 
those qualities of detachment and critical examination 
of evidence which their best friends would think it absurd 
to attribute to the actual authors. If the Delegates had 
any bias at all, hints the Report, it was in the anti- 
Bolshevik direction, for they were ‘‘ men whose political 
tradition tended to make them critical of the Communist 
philosophy and policy.’’ It is a nice question how far 
this is true on balance of Mr. Purcell, Mr. Bramley, 
Mr. Bromley, Mr. Herbert Smith, Mr. Ben Tillett, Mr. 
John Turner, and Mr. Findlay; but it would be ridicu- 
lous to impute an anti-Bolshevik predisposition to Mr. 
George Young and his colleagues. There is no attempt 
to conceal the fact that it was the latter who wrote 
the Report. On the contrary, we are told precisely 
which chapters each of them wrote. It was to them, 
moreover, that the Delegates looked to protect them 
against being unduly swayed by official propaganda. 
‘“ We were assisted by experts who knew Russia and 
could speak the language, who had resided in Russia 
for years and who were well-informed regarding Russian 
institutions. We were not, therefore, as many critics 
have said, in any way at the mercy of the appointed 
guides and interpreters of the Russian Government.’’ 
Doubtless the Trade Union delegates used the blue- 
pencil ; certainly the Report is noteworthy for the dis- 
cretion with which, in passages full of implied approval 
of the least palatable aspects of Bolshevism, it avoids 
any explicit and quotable commendation. But this 
consideration, while it may have cramped the style of 
the advisory delegates, does not alter the patent fact 
that the Report is essentially their work. 

What, in face of the claim to impartiality, are we 
to make of such a paragraph as the folowing ?— 


“No one who grasps this (that the workers are the 
ruling class in Russia)—and these reports will, it is 
hoped, make it plain—will ever be misled by the lies 
he can read almost daily that the worker in Russia lives 
a life as limited as, and with even less liberty than, 
with us. The Russian workers are the ruling class of 
Russia. They enjoy the rights of a ruling class. They 
are beginning to exercise its responsibilities. They still 
have much to learn, but they have made a start. Ina 
village school visited by one of the delegates the children 
were learning to write in copybooks in which over ‘ God 
save the Tsar’ had been pasted, ‘ Once we were slaves, 
now we are free,’ ’’ 


Plenty of lies, certainly, are told about Russia, but that 
the lot of the British worker is on the whole superior to 


that of the Russian worker had hitherto seemed to us, 
we confess, a moderate and fairly safe assertion. After 
all, the Russian worker lived an exceedingly poor and 
limited life before the war; the Delegates lose no oppor- 
tunity of declaring their “ unlimited indignation and 
disgust at the treatment of the workers ’’ under Tsarism. 
Since the Revolution Russia has passed through hard 
and troublous times (let us leave the causes, as the Report 
leaves them, at “ war and famine’’). In these circum- 
stances it would be a miracle if the Soviet Government 
had succeeded within a few years in raising the degraded 
lot of the Russian, worker to one superior to that of the 
British artizan. If this miracle had really been accom- 
plished it would not be easy to understand why the 
Delegates should insist so emphatically that they are not 
“to be regarded as apologists for the principles and 
procedures of Russian Communism—-still less as advocates 
of its adoption in this country.’’ But, of course, not 
even this Report can pretend that anything of the kind 
has been accomplished as regards their material position. 
The best that they can claim about wages is that “the 
general average of wages seems now to be approaching 
three-quarters of pre-war rates,’’ and they‘tan only make 
out that the worker is really better off than he used to 
be by arguing that certain other benefits must be added 
to the wage, namely, “the advantages represented by 
contribution from the industry for social insurance, 
worth from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. of the wage, for 
educational institutions, worth 5 per cent., for Factor 
Committees worth 2 cent., and for welfare en | 
required by the Labour Code (holidays, working clothes, 
grants for technical classes, &c.) worth any money up to 
25 per cent.,’’ and finally “ the advantages in respect of 
State and Municipal Services.’’ When all these things 
have been allowed for, the Report maintains, “ it seems 
safe to say that the present pay of the Russian worker is 
very much better than pre-war.’’ This is a gallant com- 
putation. When a British employer is bold enough to 
argue that the “ contribution ’’ which industry makes to 
social insurance, education, welfare work, and the rest, 
together with public expenditure for social purposes, 
should be taken into account in estimating the real 
value of wages, the British trade unionist is apt to 
become very angry. Moreover, as it is admitted elsewhere 
in the Report that whatever industry may contribute to 
social insurance, unemployment is so heavy that the 
insurance system is bankrupt, and “only 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. (of the unemployed) are in regular receipt 
of this relief,’ the value of one of the most tangible of 
these advantages becomes rather dubious, and the final 
conclusion does not impress us as conspicuously “ safe.’’ 
But the point is that it is only by such methods that 
the Delegates can argue that the material condition of 
the worker is better than that wretched condition under 
the Tsardom which moves them to “‘ unlimited indigna- 
tion and disgust.’’ None of them could seriously maintain 
that it is better than, or nearly as good as, that of the 
British worker. Their contention is, presumably, that 
material disadvantages are more than compensated by the 
spiritual satisfaction of belonging to the “‘ ruling class.”’ 
What is meant by the assertion that the workers are the 
ruling class in Russia has always been a mystery ; and it 
is a mystery which the Report makes no attempt to 
unravel. The assertion is made and reiterated, but it is 
not explained. The notorious facts are admitted that 
“democracy, as understood elsewhere, has no place in 
Soviet Russia,’’ and that “autocratic authority’’ is 
concentrated in the hands of a small clique, and that no 
opposition is tolerated. We are, indeed, assured that 
“ the rulers of the inner ring remain in power because of 
the tacit consent of a great majority of the electorate, 
and the active support of that motive force of the whole 
machine—the Communist Party,’’ and that, “ though 
the same Government seems to be permanently in power, 
there is a perpetual penetration of the administration by 
new men who are the results of promotion by merit.”’ 
The assertion is made that the system “ gives in many 
respects to the individual a more real and reasonable 
opportunity of participation in public affairs than does 
Parliamentary and party government,” and that while 
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“in other respects such participation is still severely 
restricted,’’ the system is developing, and that there are 
“ as great—possibly greater—possibilities than elsewhere 
in respect of popular government.’’ But all these 
interesting statements and possibilities still leave us 
puzzled as to how, as things are now, the average worker 
obtains the spiritual satisfactions of a “ruler.’’ Perhaps 
it gives him some comfort to know that the trading 
middle class, which has been resurrected as a necessary 
evil, and which, unhappily, is back once more at its old 
game of “ profiteering,’ and is generally “ pursuing its 
usual life of private profit and pleasure,’’ is deprived of 
the vote which he theoretically possesses. Perhaps the 
mere assertion that the workers are the ruling class gives 
him gréat pride and pleasure. Human psychology is so 
complex and so simple that it is quite possible that this 
may count as a real satisfaction with very many. But 
we may suspect that it counts for nothing with very 
many more. We may be sure that neither the Trade 
Union Delegates nor the Advisory Delegates can read so 
quickly the minds of masses of men as to know anything 
at all about it; and, unfortunately, we can be sure that 
men who can write the passages which we have set out 
above have not done what they claim to do, namely, “ to 
present a report such as any body of their fellow country- 
men would have made had it had the same facilities.’’ 

This paragraph is not an unfair specimen of 
the Report. The chapter in which it occurs is 
attributed to Mr. Young; though we should be 
sorry to hold him guilty of the last sentence—the inept 
reference to the children in the village school. Possibly 
we can trace here the hand of the Delegate who visited 
the school, anxious to record one of the impressions he 
had really received first-hand. There are frequent 
“picturesque ’’ touches of this type, woven incon- 
gruously into a Report the body of which is obviously 
written up from Soviet official documents. There are 
many merits in the manner in which it is written up, 
if the standpoint of fervent partizanship is frankly 
granted ; and, as there is no reason to suppose that official 
documents are more misleading in Russia than in many 
other countries, the information which is here brought 
together has a considerable value. But the recklessness 
with which in every chapter sweeping conclusions are 
drawn, which the evidence presented, handled as it is 
with a patent and glowing bias, fails utterly to sub- 
stantiate, deprives the Report of any legitimate title to 
represent the dispassionate verdict of British trade 
unionism on Russia, 

That a large, and perhaps a predominant, section 
of the Labour movement should regard Russian Bol- 
shevism as a comrade, a kinsman almost, to be loyally 
defended, is perhaps very natural, but it is profoundly 
unfortunate. To regard the present régime of Russia 
as essentially an experiment in Socialist theories is to 
miss its positive significance, which is not economic at 
all, but political. In Russia, as throughout most of the 
East, the old régime of despotic monarchy has collapsed, 
and to Russia, as again to the East as a whole, repre- 
sentative institutions, which to the English mind are 
the natural alternative to despotic monarchy, are 
grotesquely ill-adapted. The Bolshevist system has 
filled a void which had to be filled somehow. It 
can claim that it has been energetic, and, in spheres 
where its disastrous economic theories had no say, 
efficient. It is undoubtedly animated by the purpose of 
elevating the condition of the mass of the people. If it 
has been ruthless and violent, it has been hardly more 
so than the Tsarist régime which it has displaced. As a 
political experiment in circumstances which made some 
new experiment inevitable, the Soviet system has 
achieved considerable success, and its future is an 
intensely interesting problem. 

__ The economic experiment, on the other hand, has 
yielded, so far, only negative results. Communism 
proved a disastrous failure; since the adoption of the 
New Economic Policy conditions have materially 
improved. Certainly no moral favourable to Socialism 
can as yet be drawn from this experience. 


MILITARY COMMITMENTS AND WAR 
EXPERIENCE. 


HE outstanding factor of British foreign policy 
to-day is the admitted impossibility of that 
‘‘ splendid isolation ’’ which was the ideal of 
our fathers. For good or ill, we are linked, alike by 
our interests and by our responsibilities, to the fortunes 
of the Continent, and the only controversy is as to how 
far, and in what direction, we shall formally commit 
ourselves. The Geneva Protocol and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations have been criticized in some 
quarters, because they assume, in certain eventualities, 
the possibility of our armed intervention in European 
affairs ; but the only alternative the critics have to offer 
is a system of pacts or ententes, by which we should be 
even more deeply, though perhaps less widely, pledged. 
The choice between these alternatives is a matter 
of high policy in which the strategical is neither the only 
nor the most important factor; but both in our actual 
decision and in defining the obligations we are willing 
to accept under either system, we shall do well to con- 
sider, in the light of the late war, what responsibilities 
we can safely undertake. It is not sufficiently realized 
either how widely our military policy in 1914-18 differed 
from that of the past, nor how nearly it brought 
disaster in its train. 

In most of the great wars in which Great Britain 
has been engaged she engaged as a member of an alliance, 
and her contribution to the joint effort followed well- 
defined lines, approved by experience. Almost invari- 
ably Great Britain undertook the main burden of the 
war at sea, financed and supplied her Allies by means of 
subsidies and loans, and confined her military effort to 
providing a comparatively small contingent in the main 
theatre of war on land, and undertaking military opera- 
tions in theatres where sea-power enabled a small army 
to exert a pressure out of proportion to its numerical 
strength. It may be noted in passing that the loans 
were almost invariably treated as irrecoverable. 

This policy was based on a sound division of labour. 
Great Britain did for her Allies what they could not 
do for themselves, and what she was specially fitted to 
do. Her fleet, predominant in size and efficiency, kept 
open the sea-communications of the Alliance; the wealth 
derived from her world-wide commerce and immunity 
from invasion set marching the armies of Continental 
States and, again and again, purchased for them new 
allies in the hour of their utmost need. Her policy was 
based on frank recognition of the essential specialized 
functions of a maritime Power. 

In 1914-18, for the first time since the War of the 
League of Augsburg, and to a far greater extent than 
in that war, Great Britain brought to the assistance of 
her allies an army on the Continental scale, and by the 
end of the war she had well over 5,000,000 men under 
arms at home and abroad. It is unnecessary to discuss 
here the justification of this departure from traditional 
policy, or the circumstances that led to it. It is essential 
that we should appreciate its consequences. Our object 
is not to criticize the past, but to try to obtain guidance 
for the future. 

The outstanding fact is that this immense expansion 
of our military commitments by no means diminished 
the demands of the Allies on our naval strength and 
our economic resources. Again Great Britain bore the 
main burden of the war at sea; keeping open the sea- 
routes for herself and her Allies, closing them to the 
common enemy. Again the military effort of the Allies 
was supported by British trade and British credit. 
Both functions, in fact, had become more vital, more 
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onerous than in the past. The industrialization of 
Europe made it impossible, under war conditions, for 
any Allied country except Russia to feed its people from 
its own resources. The enormous development of mili- 
tary material rendered the fighting strength of every 
belligerent dependent on oversea supplies. The inter- 
Allied debts of which we hear so much to-day represent 
millions of tons of foodstuffs, military fodder, fuel, 
munitions, equipment, and raw materials poured into 
the Allied ports. 

Unable, as the result of mobilization and invasion, 
either to maintain their home production, or to pay by 
exports for more than a small fraction of their require- 
ments, lacking the tonnage necessary for the transport 
of the goods, the Allies became ever more dependent 
on British supplies, British shipping, and British credit. 
Between 1913 and 1917, British exports and re-exports 
sank (in values) from 635 to 597 millions. Those to 
France, Italy, and Russia rose from 84 to 212 millions, 
from 13 to 35 per cent. of the whole. Home consump- 
tion was drastically cut down, profitable markets were 
ruthlessly sacrificed, in order that the need of the Allies 
for coal, steel, munitions, and equipment might be 
fulfilled. Of the supplies procured by them from other 
countries, a large proportion were purchased through 
British agency and financed by British credits. About 
one-half the total tonnage in the import service of 
France and Italy at the end of the war flew the British 
flag ; much of the rest was neutral tonnage whose services 
were purchased by British coal. 

Thus, in addition to undertaking an immensely 
greater share of the military effort than she had borne 
in the past, Great Britain continued to do all, and more 
than all, she had previously undertaken in the fields of 
finance and supply. - What was the result? 

The effects of so vast a diversion of man-power 
and material from industrial to military purposes were 
felt in every department of the country’s economic life. 
The output of coal fell, and only with immense 
difficulty could the essential demands of France and 
Italy be met. The output of mercantile tonnage fell 
from nearly 2,000,000 tons in 1913 to less than a third 
of that amount in 1915 and 1916, and rose only to 
1,300,000 tons in 1918. Meanwhile, about 30 per cent. 
cf the total ocean-going shipping under the British flag 
was in naval or military employment, and the annual 
carrying-power of the ships remaining available for 
trade was gravely reduced through port congestion, 
arising from military demands on labour and facilities. 
These factors combined with the losses inflicted by the 
submarines to produce an acute shortage of tonnage, 
rendering it impossible to comply adequately with the 
demands of the Allies. To meet the emergency it was 
necessary to draw the largest possible proportion of 
supplies from the nearest sources; but the proportion 
of British imports derived from North America had 
already gone up from 22 to 37 per cent. ; huge purchases 
on Allied account were also being effected in the United 
States and Canada; British exports were steadily 
declining, owing to the diversion of labour, material, 
and shipping to war purposes; the pick of our American 
securities had already been sold or pledged, and the 
difficulty of securing further dollar credits was fast 
becoming insuperable. But for the American declara- 
tion of war, and the credits subsequently voted by 
Congress to Great Britain and the Allies, it is hard to 
see how the problem could have been solved. 

The effect of military expansion was thus definitely 
to jeopardize the performance of those specialized func- 
tions for which the Allies looked to Great Britain. It 
was only the assistance of America that enabled us to 









support the double strain. That assistance could not 
save us from the consequences of the artificial redistribu- 
tion of traffic which it entailed. The end of the war 
found us with an immense burden of foreign debt, 
depleted investments, and reduced tonnage; with dis- 
located industries, abandoned markets, and an acute 
housing problem due mainly to war restrictions on labour 
and on timber imports. 

Is there any sign that these lessons have been 
learned? It is one of the merits of the draft Protocol 
that Article 11 does suggest the possibility of limiting 
our commitments (undefined under Article 16 of the 
Covenant) to those we can reasonably and honestly 
undertake to fulfil; but it does not, in itself, afford any 
real security against incurring undesirable responsi- 
bilities. The separate pacts which are offered us as an 
alternative carry with them the danger of unlimited 
military commitments. Our stiffness on the subject of 
inter-Allied debts has certainly not made it easier to 
limit our obligations under any system of alliances, and 
we might have been in a stronger position had we, as in 
the old subsidies, treated our economic efforts more 
frankly as a contribution to the common cause. Apart 
from this, the military school with whom the pact pro- 
posal finds most favour show little sign of appreciating 
how narrowly we escaped a break-down in 1917-18, or 
how dubious must always be the possibility of combining 
successfully an unrestricted military effort with the 
fulfilment of those demands that Continental Allies will 
inevitably make. 

It is admittedly more important to diminish the 
likelihood of war than to limit its burdens. It is, never- 
theless, very necessary, at the present juncture, that the 
British people should consider carefully how far, as well 
as to whom, they can safely pledge themselves. Neither 
foreign policy nor military organization can be safely 
determined without reference to the dearly bought 
experience of 1914-18. Both our soldiers and our states- 
men would do well to study the record of that attempt to 
fulfil a dual réle. 

C. Ernest Faye. 





JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 


= DWELL among mine own people,’”’ said John 
| Bright when he was offered a peerage. Joseph 
Rowntree might well have declined the same 
honour with the same quotation. Born in York in 1836, 
he devoted himself from 1869 onwards to building up 
the business which has contributed so much to the life 
of the city. He loved and served the city, and his name 
stands on its list of freemen. If he had done nothing 
more than create the firm with which his name is asso- 
ciated, he would have deserved well of York and of 
England. For he was one of those who bring honour to 
the title Captain of Industry. He acknowledged and 
discharged the growing responsibilities of the modern 
employer for the welfare of those whom he employs, 
particularly for the welfare of young employees. In 
1891 Joseph Rowntree initiated welfare work, making 
provision for health, education, and recreation. Health 
and comfort were studied in the planning of the factory. 
The economy of high wages was recognized, and a 
pension-scheme was introduced in 1906 which created a 
proper superannuation fund. It was a great satisfac- 
tion to Joseph Rowntree that the firm was able in 1917 
to include the widows of employees in the benefits of 
this scheme. The problem of housing was dealt with in 
the development of Earswick. In all these directions 
Joseph Rowntree, like George Cadbury at Bournville, 
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was a pioneer, accepting for the captain of industry 
those social functions on which Ruskin insisted, to the 
scandal of earlier economists. 

While the organization and extension of his works 
made the first and greatest demand on his time and 
energy, Joseph Rowntree did not: confine himself to his 
business and the possibilities of social betterment con- 
nected with it. He was a great reader, and it is not often 
that the gifts of a successful man of business are so 
closely associated with the outlook and aptitudes of a 
scholar as they were in his case. He was a close student 
of current politics, and his reading was primarily con- 
cerned with social and political issues of national 
importance. Old Sir Thomas Browne in the “ Religio 
Medici ’’ describes his own studies as.a work of charity. 
“T study not for my own sake only, but for theirs that 


study not for themselves.’’ “I make not therefore my 
head a grave, but a treasury of knowledge. I intend 
no monopoly, but a community in learning.’’ It was 


in this spirit that Joseph Rowntree took his part in an 
Adult School and circulated among his friends short 
memoranda on matters which, in the course of his 
reading, had seemed to him of special interest. He had 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge, and his modesty and 
humour enabled him to learn from humble folk as 
well as to impart knowledge to them. 

When he turned his attention to research on the 
Temperance Problem, Joseph Rowntree did not find his 
habits as a business man in conflict with the require- 
ments of his investigation. On the contrary, the same 
insistence on attention to detail, on thoroughness, on 
quality of output, which laid the foundations of indus- 
trial success, helped to put him in the front rank of 
social investigators when, in collaboration with Mr. 
Arthur Sherwell, he published “The Temperance 
Problem and Social Reform,”’ in 1899. In this work 
you can see the practical man’s distrust of theory and 
keen desire to discover the next practicable step. You 
can see in it also the true scientist’s resolve to face 
all the relevant facts, and the true statesman’s resolve to 
base constructive proposals on the actual situation in 
his own time and country. The book embodied stan- 
dards of research which were to be further exemplified in 
the work of his son, Seebohm Rowntree, on Poverty, on 
Betting, and on Unemployment. 

“The Temperance Problem and Social Reform ”’ 
went through six editions in the course of a year, and 
rivalled the circulation of a popular novel. It has 
exerted a powerful influence ever since, and yet it has 
not achieved the aim of its authors. Joseph Rowntree 
was impressed by the fact that while temperance senti- 
ment appeared to be growing in England all through 
the nineteenth century, the per capita consumption of 
alcohol was on the increase. He felt that there must 
be some defect in the temperance propaganda. The 
result of his investigations was to convince him that 
purely restrictive temperance legislation was bound to 
be ineffective, unless the element of private profit could 
be eliminated from the drink trade and unless restrictive 
measures were supplemented by the provision of alter- 
natives to the public-house, and by attacking the social 
conditions which encouraged indulgence in alcohol. He 
therefore advocated State purchase of the liquor traffic, 
the placing of all public-houses under disinterested 
management, and the provision of attractive centres of 
popular recreation out of the profits of the trade. The 
hope that temperance enthusiasts and other social 
reformers would unite on such a policy proved illusory. 
But the nation may yet discover that Joseph Rowntree 
was right in his judgment as to the next step in 
temperance reform. 


The same preoccupation with the immediately prac- 
ticable and the immediately important may be seen in 
his contributions to the discussion of the problem of 
the House of Lords. In 1907, he circulated a short 
memorandum on the subject, entitled “ The First Step,” 
in which he urged that the abolition of the Lords’ 
veto must precede any reform of the Second Chamber. 
Just before the outbreak of the war, he wrote, in con- 
junction with the late Richard Cross, three articles in 
THe Nation, on the Second Chamber. His main 
contentions were that a Second Chamber parallel in 
authority to the House of Commons was a dangerous 
anachronism, and that the theory of the House of Lords 
as a check only works by continuing party conflict in the 
Second Chamber. The country does not need a Second 
Chamber as “a new fighting and voting centre of 
political action,’’ but as “a consultative instrument 
in which the calmer voice and more deliberate feeling 
of the community seeks to make itself heard and felt.”’ 
“The only serious fault in a popular assembly which a 
Second Chamber can correct is a certain slovenliness and 
ineffectiveness of workmanship.’’ He thought this end 
might be achieved by a Second Chamber elected by the 
House of Commons on a method of proportional repre- 
sentation, so that all parties should be fairly represented 
in it. Such a Chamber would work “ by agreement and 
reason, not by the imposition of a mechanical check.”’ 

Joseph Rowntree believed in the democracy, but he 
knew that democracy would fail if the formation of 
public opinion was left to a one-sided Press. For this 
reason he shared with George Cadbury the burden and 
the obloquy of retaining the “Star’’ as an influence 
in the Press which might advocate the causes of inter- 
national peace and social reform. He attached high 
importance to the weekly papers as moulders of public 
opinion, and hence his interest in THz Nation. His 
faith in democracy likewise inspired his keen interest in 
adult education, beginning with the Adult School and 
ending with the work of modern educational settlements. 

In the use of his wealth, Joseph Rowntree was 
singularly simple in his private expenditure and unob- 
trusive in his benefactions. He was a past-master in 
the art of doing good by stealth. He was also anxious to 
further neglected causes, and to avoid conventional 
charities. In educational work in particular, he was 
concerned to endow teachers rather than erect buildings. 
He noted and avoided the tendency of wealthy men to 
put money into bricks and mortar and to neglect that 
provision both for teaching and research which, after 
all, makes the life of a university. There was foresight 
in ‘his charities as in his political and social judgments. 
On more than one issue the future will bring him the 
justification for which his faith enabled him to wait, 
rather than the correction which his modesty would have 
prepared him to accept. 

Hersert G. Woop. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


R. BALDWIN is left in a rather humiliating 
M position by the retreat he has sounded on the 
subject of the trades union levy. There had 

been so much determined talk about the need of 
dealing with the issue that the party had assumed that 
it was going to be led to an uncompromising decision, and 
in calling off the pack Mr. Baldwin has shown that he 
dare not give his followers the sport they wanted and 
that they believed they were to have. It is understood 
that it was Lord Younger’s instruction to the triumphant 
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majority immediately after the election that they were 
to cut the claws of Labour by attacking their financial 
resources. If that is so, one can only marvel at the 
effrontery of the suggestion. The illimitable funds of 
the Conservative Party notoriously come mainly from 
the ‘‘ Trade,’’ of which Lord Younger is a conspicuous 
ornament, and the articles which have recently 
appeared in the ‘‘ Observer’’ show how the liquor 
interest permeates and controls the party. No political 
cause was ever so flagrantly the ‘‘ kept’ instrument 
of a particular interest as the Conservative Party has 
been for generations. It was never more so than it 
is today, and there is something revolting in the 
spectacle of this brewer-ridden party setting out to 
cleanse the stables of Labour from the taint of ill- 
gotten wealth. If there had been any real ground to 
suppose that trade union members were being 
subjected to the levy against their will, the case for 
action might have had some basis; but the evidence 
shows that the right of contracting out is freely exer- 
cised, in some cases to the extent of 30 and even 50 
per cent. The attack on the union funds is in effect an 
attempt to deny Labour the right of independent poli- 
tical existence by making it impossible for it to choose 
its own candidates. The Conservative voter will always 
have the freedom of choosing his own candidate while 
the brewers find the money ; but Labour can only enjoy 
that freedom so long as it is permitted to pay for the 
privilege. Mr. Baldwin has done wisely in drawing back 
from such a formidable encounter. His mistake was in 
allowing it to be supposed that he ever contemplated 
the encounter. 
* * * 


If it is true that Mr. Chamberlain has given the 
French an undertaking to support the continuance of 
M. Rault as President of the Governing Commission of 
the Saar, he has done an extremely unwise and mis- 
chievous thing. The question of the administration of 
the Saar was the point on which the Versailles Confer- 
ence most nearly came to grief. The extravagant claims 
of the French and the obduracy of M. Clemenceau led 
President Wilson to order the ‘‘ George Washington ”’ 
to be got ready to take him back to the United States. 
In the end a compromise was patched up, but the with- 
drawal of America from the Versailles settlement 
seriously prejudiced the fulfilment of the scheme, and the 
French administration of the Saar has been a prolonged 
outrage. I say ‘‘ the French administration,’’ for 
though in form the government of the Saar is vested in 
the League of Nations, it has in fact been controlled 
from Paris as unequivocally as if the Saar were a French 
province. This fact is mainly due to the presidency of 
M. Rault, who has driven a carriage and four through 
the provisions and intentions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In a timely book on the subject, ‘‘ A Danger Spot in 
Europe,’ Sir Robert Donald has exposed the monu- 
mental scandals associated with this prolonged illegality, 
which is creating a magazine of discontents that must 
explode if no relief is forthcoming. The remedy is for 
the League of Nations to exercise to the full the powers 
of supervision and appointment which it was intended 
to possess, but which it has not in fact put in operation. 
The mischief has arisen from the selection of a French- 
man as President of the Commission, under conditions 
which enabled him to usurp autocratic authority. This 
was never intended by those who agreed to the com- 
promise, and if Mr. Chamberlain has indeed committed 
himself to the reappointment of M. Rault he has decreed 
the continued futility of the League and the permane% 
frustration of the intentions of the Treaty of Versailles. 


The M.C.C. tour in Australia came to an inglorious 
finish at Sydney on Wednesday. Up to that time, 
although Australia had won the Test tournament, it 
was possible to claim that on the merits of the play the 
Englishmen were not inferior to their opponents. The 
winning of the toss by Australia in the first three 
matches had, as the progressive decline in the produc- 
tiveness of the wickets showed, played a large part in 
deciding the tournament, and the overwhelming victory 
of the Englishmen in the fourth match, when Gilligan 
won the toss, had completely restored the moral balance 
of the sides. But the collapse of the Englishmen at 
Sydney has left their prestige gravely damaged, and the 
verdict crushingly with the Australians. It is true that 
the Australians, for the fourth time, won the toss, but 
the course of the match suggests that that fact had less 
influence on the result than in the previous matches. 
The Englishmen broke down in that department of the 
game in which they were strongest, batting, and they 
broke down with a completeness that leaves no room for 
excuses. It is a depressing anti-climax; but while 
making full recognition of the decisiveness with which 
the Australians have won the tournament, it is only fair 
to Gilligan’s team to remember that their ill-fortune 
with the toss had much to do with their failure. It is 
to be hoped that this is the last time in which a contest 
of the kind will be prejudiced by so irrelevant a thing as 
guessing ‘‘ heads’’ or “ tails.’’ 

* * * 

In a letter which I have received from Mr. S. K. 
Ratcliffe, who is engaged on his annual lecturing tour 
in the United States, the writer says that the most 
remarkable change he observes in American feeling since 
he was in the country a year ago is the decisive pro- 
English wave that is apparent everywhere. The 
American business world, he says, has at last turned 
against France, and the Lafayette tradition that has pre- 
vailed for more than a century as the governing influence 
in American opinion on European affairs is mortally 
stricken. ‘‘ In a group at Cincinnati I found not one, 
liberal or conservative, who was not enthusiastically 
pro-English. Pittsburgh, again, is equally notable, and 
the movement of opinion is quite general.’’ Of the 
recent visitors from this country, Lord Thomson, he 
says, has done ‘‘a good job,’ but Lord Cecil “a 
distinctly poor one.”’ 

* * * 

An illuminating example of the working of tariffs 
comes from the Irish Free State. For the mitigation of 
the distress prevalent in that still ‘‘ distressful country ”’ 
the firm of Cadburys offered a gift of a ton of cocoa. 
The offer was gratefully accepted, but Cadburys were 
informed that they would be required to pay the import 
duty on the consignment. It was a rather crude 
example of ‘‘ making the foreigner pay,’’ and the firm 
not unnaturally withdrew the offer. Had the transac- 
tion been a commercial one, the duty would have been 
paid and the consumer would have refunded it in the 
purchase price. In this case, however, the working of 
the system is so effective that the consumer is protected 
against receiving something for nothing. It is a great 
triumph over the “antiquated shibboleth’’ of Free 
Trade which Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister will appreciate more 
than the starving peasantry will. 

* * * 

It is to be hoped that sensible men of all parties 
will combine to press the Government to pass the 
Factories Bill during the present session. The Bill has 
been in the pigeon-holes of the Home Office for many 
years. It raises no issue of party, and has the warm 
support of enlightened employers, social reformers of all 
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schools, and the devoted and capable staff who are 
engaged in improving the conditions in which many 
millions of men and women, and particularly young 
persons, pass their working lives. The object of the 
Bill is to bring the outworn Act of 1901 up to date. 
Differences prescribed by the Act in the treatment of 
“ factories ’’ and “ workshops ’’ and “ textile ’’ and “ non- 
textile ’’ trades have become anomalous or worse, and are 
swept away ; note is taken of the new standards of hours 
for women and children created by the circumstances of 
the war, and room is found for regulations under which 
the manifold alleviations of “ welfare’’ may gradually 
be introduced into the workplaces of the country. 
* * * 

I hear that feverish excitement prevails at the 
Universities over the pursuit of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s 
crossword puzzles. Syndicates of dons have been formed 
to run the quarry to earth, and two at least of them are 
satisfied that they have taken the third fence success- 
fully. The pursuit is being conducted with such scientific 
thoroughness, and with such incomparable resources, that 
it seems tolerably certain that the big prizes will go to 


one or other of the University packs. 
A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PAN-EUROPA. 

Sirn,—In his remarkable speoch delivered in Paris on 
February 19th, M. Caillaux referred to the United States of 
Europe as one of the “ might-have-beens ” had his policy 
been followed in the years immediately preceding the war. 
That such a policy and such an aim are still practicable is 
shown by an admirable little book, which has not to my 
knowledge been translated out of the original German, but 
which is eminently worth studying. 

The ideal set before us by Dr. Coudenhove-Kalergi in 
“ Pan-Europa ”* is a League of Nations of which the units 
shall be World Federations, Pan-Europa, Pan-America, 
Great Russia, the British Empire, and the Far East. Of 
these the last is almost as far from realization as the first, 
but in both cases events clearly point to some closer 
political union of sovereign States. In a world of vast units 
like these the present European anarchy spells ruin. 
Europe suffers not from biological but from political deca- 
dence; her leaders still look backward, and shut their eyes 
to the conditions of survival. 

The author dedicates his book to the youth of Europe, 
and calls for pioneers in the great task of building European 
unity, a still more urgent problem than that of social recon- 
struction. With a wealth of historical parallel he declares 
for a Little Europe excluding Britain and Russia. If he is 
scrupulously fair to our position as a World Power, in 
Europe yet not of it, he is unduly obsessed by the “ Russian 
peril,’ which he uses as a bogey for unruly European 
children. From this latter-day Macedon may yet come forth 
an Alexander to ovcrrun another Hellas of quarrelsome 
sovereign States, and whether he march under the White or 
the Red Flag Europe will agonize! Russia, by declaring 
against Democracy, has contracted out of the European 
system. Alone, a United States of Europe can co-operate 
harmoniously with her on a basis of disarmament. If Euro- 
pean States do not abandon their present rivalries, Russia, 
and perhaps other Powers too, will constantly be tempted 
to fish in troubled waters, and neither trade nor disarma- 
ment will be possible. We should remember the fate of 
Germany in the Thirty Years’ War, when she became the 
battlefield of Europe through the dissensions of her princes! 

What then is to be the next step? Germany must enter 
the present League of Nations, and the European States 
Members must aim at a relationship similar to that of the 
British and Dominion vepresentatives in the Empire Delega- 
tion at the Assembly. A Pan-Eurcpean Conference should 





~~ * Pan-Europa.” Von Dr. Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, (Wien ; 
Pan-Europa Verlag.) 


then be called, and a structure closely resembling that fore- 
shadowed in the Geneva Protocol should be built up on a 
basis of obligatory arbitration and a mutual guarantee. 
The first practical bond would be a Customs Union on the 
analogy of the German Zollverein of 1834. The territorial 
status quo established in the Versailles Treaty would have 
to be observed, for the author considers it much less provoca- 
tive of war than immediate revision of frontiers. National 
minorities should be safeguarded by a new Edict of 
Toleration allowing them inter alia full use of their own 
language. Absolutely just frontiers being an impossibility, 
it is best to aim at reducing their importance as a potential 
cause of war, for public opinion must learn that Nation and 
State are not and cannot be coincident. 

Such a Federation of Europe would soon find its capital 
in Geneva, whose machinery it would absorb, while an 
initiative like that of the United States Government in 
calling World Disarmament Conferences would form the 
nucleus of a true World Leaguo. 

Great stress is laid throughout on the advantage to 
Britain of such a stabilization of Europe, founded as it would 
have to be on a Franco-German reconciliation. Britain 
would be linked to Pan-Europa by special treaties such as 
Bismarck concluded with Austria after he had rejected the 
Pan-German idea of political unity. 

As a dweller in the danger zone of Europe Dr. Couden- 
hove-Kalergi has no illusions as to the probable nature and 
annihilating results of the next war, and his argument never 
lacks the impulse to immediate action. Although written 
in 1923, his book is a valuable contribution to our discus- 
sions of the Protocol in its European and World aspects, 
and where we most disagree with him we are most aware 
of a stimulus to constructive political thinking.—Yours, &c., 


Joun 8. STEPHENS. 
9. Grange Court, Headingley, Leeds. 
February 24th, 1925. 


THE PROTOCOL. 

Sir,—May I claim your kind indulgence? 

(1) Mr. W. S. Rowntree thinks I confuse, but does not 
he? He said, “if individual States . . . were allowed to 
continue to take the law into their own hands... Such 
methods are forbidden to individuals within a nation.” 

Now, surely, this is to confuse law in the sense of 
“the law of England,” with law in the sense of “ inter- 
national law.” ‘The former implies a Sovereign willing and 
able to visit an evil upon the offender. The latter does 
not—a fundamental distinction. 

The Protocol seems to attempt to convert the League 
into a sort of International Sovereign (perhaps Mr. Rown- 
tree wishes to do this). But in so far as it succeeded would 
it not destroy the pacificatory influence of the League, and 
turn Geneva into a resort of the bloody and deceitful, seek- 
ing to seize the seat of power or undermine its authority ? 
(Vide the Saar.) 

(2) Mr. Rowntree says that in the case I put 
“the difficulty of the League (under the Protocol) would 
be no greater than it is now.” But it might be less if we 
faced reality and fovnd a better way than that of the 
Protocol. 

I feel most strongly that the League should scrupulously 
respect the independence of the Sovereign States, eschewing 
all appearance of dictation or coercion or of putting itself 
in the position of being able to be used as an instrument of 
force. Its strength lies, so to speak, in its weakness. It 
should rely entirely upon peaceful persuasion, conciliation, 
and the solution of difficulties.—Yours, &c., 


West Ayton, Yorks. F. S. Fut. 
March 2nd, 1925. 


THE PREVENTION OF MISERY. 


Srr,—About a year ago, you allowed me to make an 
appeal through your columas on ‘behalf of a Birth Control 
Clinic in East Street, Walworth. Since that appeal was 
written, the Clinic has largely expanded its work, and the 
demands upon its resources are constantly increasing. In 
January, 1923, the number of attendances at the Clinic 
was 258; in January, 1925, the corresponding figure was 
405. The increased attendances mean increased expendj- 
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ture, for additional doctors have to be engaged. Unfor- 
tunately, the available funds are not expanding with equal 
rapidity, and therefore I hope you will allow me to make 
an appeal to your readers to renew and extend the help 
they so generously gave on the previous occasion. 

I should like to press the point that birth control means 
the prevention of misery. There are thousands of married 
couples who, if they have only two or three children, can 
bring them up in decent comfort on the road to become good 
citizens. If, on the other hand, as constantly happens in 
the slums of our great towns, the family expands to seven 
or eight, or often more, misery ensues for all. The house 
becomes overcrowded ; mother and children are underfed ; 
ill-health follows, and a miserable outlook upon life. This 
misery can be prevented by teaching poor women how to 
avoid conception. When the woman has this knowledge 
she is relieved of the ever-overhanging terror of bringing 
into the world more children than her family means or her 
physical strength enable her to cope with. Without this 
knowledge she often produces children in such rapid succes- 
sion that her health is ruined. Often, too, it happens that 
either husband or wife is affected with some hereditary 
disease which under no circumstance ought to be passed 
on to descendants. With the aid of birth control knowledge 
this calamity can be prevented. 

Here are one or two recent cases. 

Mrs. , age 45, wife of a labourer earning £3 a 
week. She has had 14 children and one miscarriage. Ten 
children have died of phthisis. Of these one survived until 
17 years of age; one died at 4; 8 died before they attained 
one year of age. 

Rrs. has an epileptic husband, whose grandfather 
died in an asylum. Her husband had infected her with 
syphilis, but she had been treated and cured. She has had 
3 children and one miscarriage. One child is an epileptic 
and one child has a disease of the bones. 

Mrs. , age 30, has had 8 chi'dren and one mis- 
carriage. Three of the children are dead. 

Mrs ——, age 38, has had 12 children, of whom 10 














survive. Her husband is unemployed. 
Mrs. , age 35, has had 13 children and two mis- 
carriages. Seven children survive. Her husband is a 


labourer earning £2 10s. a week. 

Irs. , age 45, has had‘ 10 children, all surviving. 

Her husband is unemployed. 

The Clinic for which I make this appeal has a distin- 
guished list of supporters. Among them may be mentioned 
Lord Buckmaster, Sir Bryan Donkin, M.D., Lady Denman, 
Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, and Mr. J. M. Keynes. The 
Clinic is situated in the midst of an extremely poor and 
overcrowded district. The women who come are all 
examined by women doctors, aided by a trained nurse. 
They make a small payment for the advice they receive, 
and they pay for the appliances they require. But these 
payments only cover part of the necessary expenditure. 
The rest must be met by voluntary contributions ; for up 
to the present our politicians, while spending money 
lavishly for the purpose of subsidizing poverty and trying 
to cure disease, refuse to allow a penny to be spent on birth 
control, which prevents both poverty and disease. May 
I therefore appeal to your readers to help this work? If 
we do not receive more subscriptions we shall have to cut 
down our activities and turn away many of the women who 
now come pitifully begging for information which will save 
them and their husbands and children from threatening 
misery.—Yours, &c., 





Harotp Cox, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
Walworth Women’s Weliare Centre, 
1534, East Street, Walworth, S.E.17. 


THE FUTURE OF WOMAN. 

Sir,—I am sorry Mr. Woolf should think that I have 
been rude, but I have yet to learn that it is necessarily rude 
to protest against misrepresentation. I accept his implied 
denial that the misrepresentation I complain of was 
deliberate, but I must insist that it was material, and that 
his last. note, far from justifying it, merely proves me to 
have been right. Will you, therefore, kindly allow me to 
explain as calmly and courteously as possible why I think 
he has failed to make good his case? As he persisted in 
laying the blame for the misrepresentation upon me, I 
naturally challenged him to tell me where in “ Lysistrata ” 
I say, or appear to say, that man’s physical deterioration 





can be cured if we cease wearing spectacles; and to my 
great astonishment he, in support of his contention that I 
do in fact make this absurd statement, quotes the following 
passage from my book: “Even at the risk of great imme- 
diate suffering, we shall learn to eschew artificial aids of 
all kinds, and regard it as beneath our dignity to use them. 
Then, since very little is beyond the wit of man, other 
means will be found, and we shall recover our former 
bodily splendour.” So, according to Mr. Woolf, there is 
no difference between singular and plural. When a man 
says “ artificial aids of all kinds” he is not misrepresented 
when he is reported as having said one artificial aid, to 
wit spectacles! I would like incidentally to point out that 
this is only one among many other measures recommended 
in “Lysistrata” for curing the evils which afflict our 
civilization, and that it is not, as Mr. Woolf says, the first. 
There is obviously a very serious difference between 
recommending the surrender of all kinds of artificial aids 
as a means to physical regeneration and recommending 
merely the ceasing of wearing spectacles. The latter 
measure, by leaving out of account innumerable other 
aspects of modern degeneration, appears obviously non- 
sensical. And, if Mr. Woolf were only aware of the number 
of fields in which good pioneer work is already being done 
in the attempt to abandon artificial aids and to recover 
normal functioning without them, he would not have been 
so ready to condemn my suggestion. Let us suppose that, 
as a continental guide, I recommend that in order to reach 
the Riviera from London by the quickest non-aerial route 
tourists should use all the following conveyances: first a 
taximeter cab, then a train, then a steamer, and then a 
train again. Would, it not make obvious nonsense of what 
I had said, and amount to gross misrepresentation into the 
bargain, if someone accused me of recommending a taxi- 
meter cab as the means of reaching Nice from London, 
simply because I had mentioned that conveyance first? 
Mr. Woolf’s misrepresentation of what I say in 
“ Lysistrata” is precisely of this nature. Was it rude on 
my part to venture to point this out? The only relevant 
quotation he has made from my book in his last reply 
proves that if the passage I complained of was not deliberate 
misrepresentation, it was one of two things, either an 
oversight (in which case he ought to have acknowledged my 
correction with apologies and thanks) or else it was a 
sign that as an old reviewer he is incapable of appreciating 
the logical importance of the distinction between singular 
and plural, particularly when it is a matter of making an 
unfamiliar or distasteful doctrine appear thoroughly 
ridiculous. The reason why I say that the first quotation 
he gives in his last reply is the only relevant one, is because 
in the second, where I say that a woman “will learn to 
despise herself if shé wears glasses, if she has false or bad 
teeth, if she cannot function without scientific aids, and if 
she cannot suckle her child” (I give the passage in full; 
but it is characteristic of Mr. Woolf’s method in this 
controversy that he stops at glasses), I am dealing with 
quite another matter, namely, the need of despising ourselves 
for our own physical defects if we are to strive unremittingly 
to recover complete physical perfection. 

Apart from affording momentary pleasure to my 
enemies, I am afraid Mr. Woolf does not help his case 
much by reiterating with ever greater force that my 
“ Lysistrata ” is a bad book and full of egregious nonsense. 
I think I have shown that the nonsense he complains of 
is of his own making. He speaks of himself as much too 
good-natured. Allow me to say that I would prefer fair 
play and justice before all his excess of kindness and good- 
nature.—Yours, &c., 


17, Belsize Road, N.W.6. 
February 21st, 1925. 


Antuoony M. Lupovict. 


THE LATE MRS. HERTHA AYRTON. 
Srr,—I am engaged in writing the biography of the 
late Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, née Marks, the physicist. May 
I beg the courtesy of your columns to ask any of your 
readers who may possess letiers or information concerning 
any period of her life to communicate with me as speedily 
as possible?—Yours, &c., Evetyn SHarp, 
16, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1, 
March 3rd, 1925. 
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PAUL 


By tue Avutuor or “By AN Unknown Discipue.” 


CuHaPTeR I. 


of Nazareth. Sometimes in later years, becalmed 

at sea listening to the flop-flap of feeble waves 
against the hull of a motionless ship, or at night when 
the caravan had halted and he lay by the camp fire too 
tired to sleep, he would try to recall what he had then 
heard, and he was always astonished to find how little 
he could remember. He could recall vividly his thoughts 
of his father, and the very words of some of his discus- 
sions with Gamaliel were clear, but what had been said 
of Jesus had left so faint an impression that beyond the 
name ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth ’’ and a few stray sentences 
he could remember nothing. 

It had been in the year when he had gone up alone 
to the Temple to sacrifice. He had stayed with Gamaliel, 
who was his father’s old friend. His father was rich, 
and could easily afford to come each year to Jerusalem 
and bring his son, but business too often kept him in 
Tarsus. Paul remembered how he had hoped that year 
that his father would leave business, however profitable, 
to make the annual sacrifice on which, it might be, their 
salvation depended; but though he was then nearly 
thirty years old and becoming a person of importance 
himself, he was still timid before his father, and had 
not dared to question the decision of the old man. 

Gamaliel was old, too. He had been born a few 
years before Paul’s father. He had lived to a great 
age. Paul could recall every detail of his tall, thin 
figure, with lines of sharp shoulder-blades showing be- 
neath his old cloak, and the kind, brown eyes that looked 
so straight at you from under the clean, white headgear. 
Gamaliel had an aloof, tender wisdom and a mild toler- 
ance which made it easy to say things to him that Paul 
would never have tried to express to his father. But 
then if any man could be sure, Gamaliel was sure of 
eternal life. He had lived all his life in Jerusalem, 
within a stone’s throw of the Temple, able to sacrifice 
at such times as the Law enjoined, while Paul’s father 
had been born in exile. He could only come up to 


| T was in Jerusalem that Paul had first heard of Jesus 


Jerusalem by risking great losses in his business, and, ’ 


torn in two between his worldly advantage and his eternal 
salvation, the hard, resentful look in his eyes had 
frightened Paul since his childhood. Every memory of 
his father withered and pinched the soul, while the very 
thought of Gamaliel was one to warm the heart. But 
what had been said of Jesus? It had been said by 
Gamaliel, that was certain, and it had somehow grown 
out of the talk they had had as they walked home to- 

ether through the Temple courts. Paul remembered 

ow, as they struck into the great centre way of Herod’s 
cloisters, Gamaliel had said that the long row of pillars 
stretching before them were like the trees in a pine 
forest. He had wished that the fourth row had not been 
so deeply interwoven into the wall, for it spoilt the illu- 
sion of the forest. Paul himself always admired the 
heavy carvings in wood in the roof, and the Corinthian 
sculptures at the tops of the pillars. Herod must have 
copied those from some he had seen in Greece, perhaps in 
Corinth itself. How wicked Herod had been, but with 
what a knowledge of men and of the world! He had 
pulled the Jews into the very heart of the Empire. And 
cunning too. Who but Herod would have dared to tell 
the victorious Octavius to his faee that a man had a right 
to fight for his friends, and that he wished he had done 
more for Antony? Was it his outspokenness or his bribe 
that had made Cesar his friend? If Antony had taken 
Herod’s’ advice and slain Cleopatra he could have con- 
quered Octavius. But the Romans were all like that. 
Their pleasures destroyed them. 

Was it then that they had spoken of Jesus? Search- 
ing his mind, Paul could only find a vague memory of 
something crude and out of harmony, as if a contemp- 
tuous comment had been made. But by whom? 


Gamaliel had never spoken with contempt of any human 
being. He had been too wise and too kind. And yet 
that faint impression remained. They had discussed the 
new theories of the Jews in Alexandria, but that would 
not lead to the mention of Jesus, who cared nothing for 
philosophy. Paul had met Gamaliel on equal ground 
there, for he had known as much of the Alexandrians as 
the old man had done. But they hadn’t talked of 
Alexandria until they had reached the house again. The 
other talk as they left the inner court of the Temple after 
the service had surely been of sacrifice? Of course. It 
all flooded back into Paul’s mind. It had begun with the 
hot, savage smell of blood. In spite of the efforts of the 
priests to keep everything reasonably clean, and in spite 
of the half-yearly whitening of the unhewn stones, that 
horrible smell of mingled blood and burnt fat hung 
everywhere near the Altar of Sacrifice. Even when you 
avoided the benches near the east fire on which the offer- 
ings were burnt a wind from the hills might blow the 
smell right round the colonnade. Paul could see it all: 
the great smouldering fire with bits of half-burnt flesh 
and bones and ashes all tidily raked together ; the lamb 
tightly held with its legs bunched together like a water- 
bag; the fingers of the sacrificing priest searching for its 
windpipe, and the bend forward of the attendant priest 
with the pointed silver vessel into which the blood would 
spurt from the cut throat of the victim. Then the 
sprinkling of the blood, the marble tables piled with 
flesh and fat and cleaned entrails, the great heap of salt, 
the splashes of blood on the white garments of the priests 
and their bare feet—blood-speckled too—as they walked 
up and down the salt-strewn causeway to the altar. All 
his life worship in the Temple had been associated with 
that smell, and with the bleating of sheep and the cries 
of the kids tied to the gold rings ready for sacrifice. 
But that was only the external. Thank God, there was 
the spiritual side too: the sound of the silver trumpets 
whose three blasts symbolized the Kingdom of God, and 
his divine providence, and his last judgment; the sing- 
ing of the Levites; the silence while the people paces ; 
and the splendour of the scarlet and blue and purple cur- 
tain when the great doors of the Holy Place were flung 
open, and the thin clouds of smoke drifted out from the 
Altar of Incense, at dawn and at sunset, to remind men 
of the supremacy of the spiritual body and of the duty 
of thanksgiving to God for all his gifts. And God him- 
self ever “aneag in the Most Holy Place beyond. 

But how, on the day when he had worshipped with 
Gamaliel, had the talk of sacrifice begun? Paul remem- 
bered as he traced it all back that, as he had watched the 
smoke from the burning of the offerings curl up against 
the blue sky beyond the white marble walls, he had 
longed to be able to sacrifice for his father also. Must 
a sinner always offer the sacrifice himself? God accepted 
the blood of animals as offerings of repentance instead 
of the life of the sinner forfeited to him. Could no 
roa not even a son, take the sinner’s place before 

They had walked home across the Women’s Court 
and through the Beautiful Gate, and as they turned to 
the left (how careful Gamaliel had always been to 
observe all the rules!) for the long walk round the 
Cloisters Paul had said: “ The Greeks can offer sacrifice 
in any of their Temples, but we only sacrifice in Jeru- 
salem. Every Jew cannot get to Jerusalem.”’ 

“The Greeks have dozens of Gods. They carry 
them with them wherever they go,’’ Gamaliel had 
replied. “ But our one Temple is a symbol of our one 
and only God. As God is one his Temple also is one.’’ 

“Yes,”’ said Paul. “ But thousands of the Jews 
who are scattered over the Empire can never hope to 
see Jerusalem. If only a Jew who is in Jerusalem could 
offer sacrifice for one at a distance... .’”’ He broke 
off, and Gamaliel turned his mild eyes on him. 
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“*None of them can by any reason redeem his 
brother, nor give to God a ransom for him,’’’ he 
quoted. 

“ Yes,’’ said Paul. “ But the Law also says that 
God visits the sins of the fathers on the children. That 
is a hard rule and the children accept it because they 
must. But in return might not God allow the virtues 
of the children to count as merit for the fathers? ’’ 

Gamaliel shook his head. 

“God must have thought that Law too hard, for 
he modified it afterwards when he said: ‘ The son shal] 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son!’ ”’ 

“* Not even if the son is willing? ’’ Paul asked. 

“Tt would mean that one man could take upon 
himself the sins of another,’’ said Gamaliel. 

‘“* The Law allows the sin to be put upon animals,’’ 
Paul said quickly. 

“It is a symbol again,’’ said Gamaliel. ‘“ Man's 
acknowledgment of wrongdoing and God’s acceptance 
of his repentance. The real sacrifice is in the heart.” 

“ But if men can sacrifice in their hearts there is 
no need for the Temple or our sacrifice there,’’ Paul 
objected. 

Gamaliel smiled. 

“That is what some people are saying now,’ he 
said. 

“Not Jews?’’ said Paul. 

“Yes. Jews. That is, I think the man is a Jew,”’ 
Gamaliel replied ; and Paul remembered how, forgecting 
his father, he had declared indignantly : 

“ But the Temple and our sacrifices are the centre 
of the Law. If they are useless, then there is no escape 
from death and the Law has led us wrong.”’ 

“The holy Law cannot lead us wrong,”’ said Garsua- 
liel. ‘The fault would be in ourselves. I have not 
paid much attention to this teaching, but I gather it is 
not against the Law, but only to remind us that there 
is something higher than the Law, and that we can wor- 
ship God in Temples not made with hands.”’ 

“Why did God command us to build a Temple, 
then? And sacrifice in it?’’ Paul had persisted. 

Gamaliel shook his head. 

“Tt is one of our traditions. But men question 
everything nowadays, even teaching which in my youth 
we took for granted. Jerusalem is always full of 
debaters. They seem to think that to debate is a 
virtue.”’ 

“The Sadducees always did,’’ said Paul. “ They 
say they accept all the written Law, but they question 
every tradition which we believe in. They are never 
sure of anything.”’ 

Gamaliel sighed. 

“We Jews are never done with our disputes and 
differences,’ he said. 

“The Greeks are worse,’’ said Paul. 
must reason about the things that matter.’’ 

Gamaliel smiled. 

“ Whether it is better for man to have been created 
or not to have been created?’’ he asked. ‘‘ We debate 
that in Jerusalem. Does that matter? ”’ 

“It would be wiser to spend time trying to earn 
eternal life,’’ Paul cried, “instead of debating if God 
did well to create us. Who are we to question God? ”’ 

Paul recalled Gamaliel’s quick glance at him and 
the change of tone in which he had answered. 

“ Ah, well. It is the property of God to be creat- 
ing, as the Alexandrians say, and seeing we have been 
created, no doubt it is waste of time debating about it.’’ 
What had been in the mind of the old man? He had 
spoken lightly. But with all his piety Gamaliel had had 
the gift of taking life easily. If you talked to him of the 
Law for hours you might never discover that eternal 
life was at stake. He did not believe, like the Sadducees, 
that our souls die with our bodies, but he had never 
seemed to feel the anxiety about the end which devoured 
other men. Since he had been a member of the Great 
Council he had taken more interest in tithes and in his 
work on the Calendar. 

They had stopped for a moment when they reached 
the Court of the Gentiles to look down at the crowd. 


, 


“ And we 


The money-changers had been busy at their tables, and 
foreigners in many-coloured clothes were wandering 
about, gazing at the oxen and sheep and the great wicker 
baskets full of fluttering doves. As usual, the noise had 
been deafening. 

“ It is like a fair,’’ said Gamaliel, “ I do not like it.’’ 
And he had gone on to say there was a tendency growing 
even amongst Jews to take short cuts backwards and 
forwards through the courts of the Temple, but that he 
never did it. 

“No doubt I am old-fashioned, but I like the old 
ways best. It is only a custom, of course,’’ he had said, 
as he walked on again. But then he had given Paul a 
great surprise, for he had turned to him suddenly and 
added : 

“Many people are going further, and asking, like 
you, whether the Law is not too arduous.”’ 

“I?” Paul had exclaimed, “I never question the 
Law. Why, I fulfil every particle of it.’’ 

“Yes!’’ Gamaliel had looked at him puzzled. 
“ But when you spoke of sacrifice? I felt that you were 
thinking that the Law pressed too heavily on the Exiles. 
You may not have said it, but surely. . . . Perhaps you 
were thinking of your converts? Or I may have mixed 
up what you were saying with difficulties which other 
missionaries have told me of.’’ 

“There are difficulties,’ Paul had acknowledged. 
“‘T may question part of the ceremonial Law, but I never 
abate the claims of the moral Law. What other hope 
have we? Why, even ignorant Greeks, who hate our 
rites, respect that, and many of the educated ones have 
told me that they see that God has given us a special 
revelation in it.’’ 

(To be continued.) 





POSTMAN’S KNOCK. 
By DOROTHY JOHNSON. 


HE evening paper was filled with the gravest 
news. The world had broken out into a rash of 


crises and the M.C.C. were in danger. Yet my 
mind chose to dwell on one brief bald paragraph, which 
stated that somebody had left £30 to a postman. 
Presuming, of course, that the postman became a 
legatee in his official capacity, and not as the brother, 
son, or bosom friend of the testator, it seemed such a 
curious thing to do. I tried in vain to guess at the 
motive behind the bequest. I might, for my part, leave 
£30 to a cheery policeman ; but to a postman, never. I 
never think of a postman or postmen, only of a mute 
and sinister figure which we call.The Postman, because 
we do not know his name. He is one of the elder deities, 
primitive, innocent, and terrible. Hardly anything, 
nowadays, is done in the simple and natural way; the 
most ordinary use of hand and foot is to set machinery 
in motion. But still The Postman comes round upon a 
pair of legs like our own, and carries doom in a sack 
slung over a commonplace shoulder. 
The entrance-hall the other night was like a narrow 
greenish tomb, a place where nothing would happen 
again, all the more solemn because it was lighted. I 
stopped at the foot of the stairs and glanced up at the 
dark fanlight, upon which I perceived with annoyance 
the tearful glitter of raindrops. That meant a return 
journey upstairs, but I stopped for a moment to listen 
in the narrow cheerless space between high walls. Rain, 
especially rain upon leaves, makes a hundred noises, each 
little and stealthy; the tiny gurgling and sucking of 
forbidden drink, the patter of infinitesimal feet down 
a secret staircase, the deliberate movement of one small 
guilty foot from one step to the next, and then to the 
next. All that, and much more, was going on in the 
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dark outside, crossed by the hootings of impatient motors, 
the homelier clatter of hoofs, the cheery voices and heavy 
tread of mankind. But the hall was close and dull and 
safe. 

Then a boot-sole scraped sharply on the step. There 
was a clink, a sliding rustle, and a white blank some- 
thing stared at me from the open letter-box. The 
knocker gave its double peal of thunder ; the hall seemed 
to cower, guilty and surprised; the boot-sole scraped 
again on the stone, and the house was left to recover its 
breath. The panic was really in me, of course; Mac- 
beth himself, hanging wretchedly about the lobby of 
Inverness in his dressing-gown, could not have jumped 
more violently when he heard the knocking at the gate; 
but I transferred my terror to the insensate walls, and 
he, perhaps, did the same. Then I had a vision of a 
terrified creature waiting heartsick behind every front- 
door in that respectable street. For though the tele- 
phone rings with a note of smart modern assurance, 
though telegrams, yellow and hideous, come often and 
are never good to see, still the tidings which matter most 
come tardily in the postman’s bag, and are announced by 
the knocker with a clang of metallic stage thunder. 
Telephone and telegram proclaim what others think most 
important to us. And others are usually wrong. 

Not only does the postman bring the news which we 
dread, but—a far greater cruelty—he withholds the 
news which we want. Time after time his lying knock 
booms in our ears that relief has come, that now we are 
to know the worst or the best, and behold, there is 
nothing in the box but a bill, and even that is not for 
us. He will keep this game up for weeks on end. With 
that newspaper in my hand, I began to spin a story of 
sorts about that strange bequest. Mr. Jones wants a 
certain letter; he wants it a good deal more than he 
wants heaven ; and he does not dare to tell anyone that 
he wants it. Morning after morning he is roused by 
the postman’s knock, and his poor heart tugs at its 
moorings with hope renewed. Morning after morning 
he goes down, speedily and alone, to see a shiny white 
space of damask between his knife and fork, where his 
letters ought to be; sometimes he actually imagines that 
the precious thing is there, and pounces with an eager 
hand on the bare cloth. Or, worse still, he sees a pile 
of communications, which must include the one he longs 
for, and yet, somehow, most outrageously doesn’t. He 
tells himself that he cannot live another day without 
it; tells himself very clearly and fiercely, that the gods 
may overhear and be alarmed. They do overhear, but, 
knowing Mr. Jones, they only grin behind their 
ambrosial hands. Again and again disappointment 
strikes, monotonous as the tick of a clock. Mr. Jones 
dies every morning, but he goes on living and the gods 
do not lose their fun. At last comes a day when the post- 
man is late. Mr. Jones supposes that the niggard has 
gone by without leaving anything. He eats a gloomy 
breakfast, shrugs himself into his overcoat, pulls his 
hat down over his corrugated brow. He opens the door 
upon a whirl of snow and wind, and a dark uniformed 
shape. His heart gives one wrench, and faints. 
Mechanically he holds out his hand. . . . Yes, at last, 
at last. 

No, the story does not march. Mr. Jones would 
afterwards connect the postman, not with the ultimate 
satisfaction, but with the dragging weeks of cumulative 
agony. That is human nature. Joy tends to keep the 
mind plastic; it is pain which hardens it and carves it 
into a permanent shape. I am driven to give up my 
weak attempt at a romance, and to suppose that the 
bequest was inspired by tender thoughts of the postman’s 


Eumenides. 


long trudges, his cold hands and chapped face, his corns, 
and his cough. The testator must have been a smiling, 
garrulous, feeble-minded old gentleman. Pity the post- 
man, indeed! I should sooner think of pitying the 
Those ill-tempered old maids could, I 
believe, be propitiated by undeserved compliments, and 
the gifts which pleased their singular taste. But there 
is no making sure of the postman. As long as I keep the 
King’s peace, the policeman is on my side. I can trip 
without fear past his statuesque form waiting motionless 
under the trees, and even toss him a friendly ‘‘ Good- 
night.’’ But, however well I behave myself, a venomous 
white thing may slide hissing into the letter-box and 
sting me, while the postman’s knock resounds, saying 
“* Abandon hope.”’ 

As the old Greek sang of another deity, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not bind him by fair drink-offering,’’ &c. I hhave never 
tried a drink-offering upon him, since I am well aware 
that it would be useless. The regular Yuletide sacrifice 
is an empty form. nd he is all the more terrible 
because he knows not, and cannot help, what he does; 
because, like Death himself, he is blind and cold, and 
utterly impartial, and an instrument. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


“ ¥ T Happened in Ardoran,”’ now being played at the 
| Everyman, is a sentimental comedy. All the 
characters talk broad Scots, and represent 
types which the stage has long made familiar to us, 
but which are seldom, if ever, to be met with in everyday 
life. Angus, a retired sea-captain and reformed 
drunkard, has a heart of gold and a romantic love for 
Morag, who jilted him twenty years before the play 
opens. Morag, now a widow whose whole happiness is 
centred in her son, Colin, is as sweet and patient a woman 
as ever walked the boards in a provincial melodrama. 
Colin is a good lad, but he needs a man’s hand to curb 
him, for his temper is terrible, and there’s no knowing 
what he will do when it’s roused. This it often is, be- 
cause he loves Kirsty, the village belle, a pretty chit of 
seventeen, who has most provoking ways, and, moreover, 
will carry on with Duncan, the villain of the piece. 
Duncan is a middle-aged deceiver, with a new motor- 
boat and pockets full of money. (His habit of sending to 
Glasgow for silk stockings for simple fisher-lasses tells us 
all we need to know about him.) Then there are two 
village ‘‘ characters’’ who come a-courting and make 
everyone laugh; a parson who ladles out hell-fire in his 
sermons, but will have it understood that he does it with 
a twinkle in his eye, and Kirsty’s grandmother, an old 
vixen named Peggy Vor, who causes all the trouble by 
accidentally setting fire to the shed where Duncan keeps 
his motor-boat. She lies low and says nothing. Angus 
takes the blame on himself to shield Colin, who, he 
thinks, must have done it in one of his terrible tempers. 
Everything looks very black, until Peggy Vor is seized 
with mortal pangs brought on by a surfeit of lobster, 
when—being in terror of the foul fiend, of whom she has 
heard a great deal from the parson—she confesses. 
Angus wins the widow, and much commendation from 
his friends, and Colin his Kirsty, while Duncan is 
marched off the scene by the parson, who lets us 
gather that he is going to tell him a few home-truths 
when he has got ‘him round the corner. This is not a play 
for the sophisticated. It is well acted by a competent 
cast that includes Oliver Crombie, Ann Stephenson, 
Allan Macbeth, and Robert Buchanan, and the produc- 
tion by Aubrey Mather is simple and effective. 





__ A correspondent has sent me an extremely interest- 
ing catalogue of novels published by a New York 
publisher, which shows how much further advanced 
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America is than we are in the efficient production of 
popular fiction. All the novels in this catalogue are 
published at 15 cents, and are warranted to be “‘ abso- 
lutely clean and moral in tone.’’ They are the work of 
five or six authors whose fertility beats anything which 
we can produce on this side the Atlantic. Nick Carter, 
a name which some English readers know, heads the list. 
He is already the author of 300 novels, the titles of 
which, close set, take up six pages of the catalogue; tne 
titles of thirteen more, to be published between January 
and June of this year, are also given. Colonel Prentiss 
Ingraham, Burt L. Standish, Bertha M. Clay, Horatio 
Alger, and Mr. and Mrs. Southworth all produce two or 
three novels a month, but none of them have yet reached 
Nick Carter’s record. Colonel Prentiss Ingraham’s 
achievement, however, deserves a special word. He has 
written about 200 novels; ‘he is less prolific than the 
other authors, producing only one novel a month, but 
every single book written by him has Buffalo Bill as the 
hero and “ Buffalo Bill ’’ as the first two words in its 
title. His six titles promised for January-June, 1925, 
are:— 

“ Buffalo Bill’s Pacific Power.” 

“ Buffalo Bill’s Impersonator.”’ 

“ Buffalo Bill and the Red Marauders.”’ 

* Buffalo Bill’s Long Run.”’ 

“ Buffalo Bill and Red Dove.”’ 

“ Buffalo Bill on the Box.”’ 
I wonder whether Mr. Stanley Unwin would call this 
over-production. 





A correspondent writes: “ We actually live to see 
the day when Chamber music can be heard in London 
for the price of one shilling! Is it pure philanthropy on 
the part of the Backhouse Quartet? Half incredulous, I 
ventured to 15, Gordon Square, W.C., where this 
Quartet, every Friday, at 8.30 p.m., give an informal 
concert, their programme for the series including works 
by Haydn,-Beethoven, Mozart, Dvorak, Delius, &c., 
Gordon Square being chosen for the sake of the students 
round Gower Street and those whose opportunities of 
hearing good music are few. The informality pleased 
me. Why should one have to dress and sit upon red 
plush to hear good music? I enjoyed the quartets by 
Beethoven and McEwen not less because smoking was 
allowed. For all the excellence of the performance, I 
might have been in Wigmore Hall; but my ticket there 
would have cost several shillings, whereas here I had to 
produce one only at the door. And the concert lasted 
just the right time; little over an hour. The audience 
of about thirty people was an enthusiastic, friendly 
audience; it felt something like a family; it lingered 
when the concert was over; it suggested that McEwen 
should be played again on another occasion: one member 
had undertaken to type programmes free gratis. In short, 
the Backhouse Quartet is filling a vacuum in the lives of 
a small public: equally, it challenges that reproof to 
London on the part of the Continent for its ‘ expensive 
music.’ ’’ 


At the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert last 
week the well-known Geneva musician, M. Ansermet, 
who conducted, provided us with a musical sensation in 
a new Violin Concerto by the Russian composer Serge 
Prokoviev. A few musicians have recognized the un- 
usual merits of Prokoviev’s delightful pianoforte con- 
certos, but the Violin Concerto has met with an un- 
favourable reception. The usual nonsense has been 
written by the music critics confronted with a really 
original composition. ‘‘ If the composer set out to play 
the musical mountebank he succeeds with perilous clever- 
ness,’’ says the deputy of Mr. Ernest Newman, who is 
in Amerita. Actually, this Violin Concerto Op. 19, 
admirably played by Mr. Joseph Szigeti, is a work of the 
strangest, most eerie beauty. There is a gossamer light- 
ness in the harmonies together with a rhythmic 
capriciousness that combine in effects of extraordinary 
charm. The Scherzo is the most musically comic ever 
written. Even hardened music critics could not resist 
bursting out into loud laughter. But the audience was 


afraid to laugh, although quite obviously they were 
meant to. Yet a scherzo is a musical joke, and 
Prokoviev has now the distinction of being the composer 
of the best joke in music. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 7.—The Rose String Quartet, at 3, 
at Wigmore Hall. 
Eva Savory, Water-colour Exhibition, at Gieves 
Art Gallery. © 
Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings at Thos. 
Agnew’s. 
Sunday, March 8.—‘‘ Passion’s Furnace,’’ International 
Players, at St. George’s Hall. 
“Tunnel Trench,’’ Repertory Players, at Princes. 
Monday, March 9.—Professor L. lLévy-Bruhl on 
“Trois Philosophes Frangais Contemporains: 
Ribot, Espinas, Durkheim,’’ at 5.15, at University 
of London. 
Miss E. Jeffries Davis on ‘‘ Some Famous London 
Bridges,’ at 5.30, at University College. 
Wednesday, March 11.—‘ No, No, Nanette,’’ at the 
Palace. : 
British Women’s Symphony Concert, at 8, at 
Queen’s Hall. 
— Bliss, ’Cello Recital, at 5.30, at AXolian 
all. 
Professor M. W. MacCallum on “Timon of 
Athens,’’ at 5.15, English Association Lecture, at 
Central Hall. 
Thursday, March 12.—‘ Anyhouse,’’ at Ambassadors. 
“ Persevering Pat,’’ at Little Theatre. 
Bernard Shaw on “The Six Points,’ Six-Point 
Lecture, at 8, at The Guildhouse, Eccleston 
Square. 
Omicron. 





THE ISLAND. 


Sue walks amongst the loveliness she made, 
Between the apple-blossom and the water. 
She walks amongst the patterned bright brocade, 
Each flower her son, and every tree her daughter. 
This is an island all with flowers inlaid, 
A square of grassy pavement tessellated : 
Flowers in their order blowing as she bade, 
And in their company by her created. 
The waving grasses freckle sun with shade, 
The wind-blown wavelets round the kingcups ripple, 
Colour on colour chequered and arrayed, 
Shadow on light in variable stipple. 
Her regiments at her command parade, 
Foot-soldier primrose in his rank comes trooping, 
Then wind-flowers in a scarlet loose brigade, 
Fritillary with dusky orchis grouping ; 
They are the Cossacks dim in ambuscade, 
Scarfed in their purple like a foreign stranger, 
Piratical, and apt for stealthy raid 
Wherever’s mystery or doubtful danger. 
Iris salutes her with his broad green blade, 
And marches by with proud and purple pennant, 
And tulips in a flying cavalcade 
Follow valerian for their lieutenant. 
The lords and ladies dressed for masquerade 
In green silk domino discreetly hooded, 
Hurry towards the nut-trees’ colonnade, 
Philandering where privacy’s well wooded ; 
They’re the civilians of this bold crusade, 
The courtiers of this camp by blossom tented, 
With woodbine clambering the balustrade, 
And all by briar roses battlemented: 
There, in the sunlit grasses bright as jade, 
_ She walks; she sees her squadrons at attention, 
And, laughing at her flowery escapade, 
Stretches her hands out to her sweet invention. 


V. SackKviLLE-WEst. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE BESTSELLER. 


extremely interesting and difficult one. Every 

week during the two publishing seasons dozens 
of novels are shot out of the publishers’ offices into the 
booksellers’ shops and the libraries, and to the cursory 
“ highbrow ’’ reader there is no more difference between 
them than between an equal number of new pins. Yet 
the great public seems to know unerringly and instinc- 
tively which are the ones that it wants and which are of 
no use to it. Among these novels then, in which I have 
the greatest difficulty in seeing any difference at all, one 
will sell its tens of thousands while 99 will sell only a 
few hundreds. Many “highbrows’”’ will tell you that 
it is a mere matter of chance, but I am sure that they 
are wrong. There must be some objective quality—not 
literary or esthetic—in a book which goes straight to 
the heart of 500,000 readers, and not in a book which 
495,000 of them will not read. 


* * * 


|= question, what makes a novelist popular, is an 


By chance some books collected on my table which, 
I thought, might help me to discover what this quality 
is. I began with “ Arnold Bennett,’’ by Mrs. Arnold 
Bennett (Philpot. 7s. 6d.). I was probably wrong to 
begin with Mr. Bennett. He is a popular writer, but 
then he is also an artist, and we have therefore a serious 
and unnecessary complication. There is no space here 
to argue the question, but I am assuming that art and 
genius have nothing to do with popularity. However, 
I thought that, if anyone could throw light upon a 
popular writer’s popularity, it was his wife. This was 
another mistake. Mrs. Bennett has written an interest- 
ing and a peculiar book, but she is more interested in 
the personal habits of genius and in genius than in 
popularity. No man is a hero to his wife, still less to 
the reader of his wife’s book, and I can find no answer 
to my question in the knowledge that every night Mr. 
Bennett takes his note-book out of his pocket with an 
expressive gesture of weariness, This appears to be'a 
sign of genius, not of popularity. 

. - . 

Somehow or other I could not get away from Mr. 
Bennett, for the next book to which I turned was 
“Arnold Bennett of the Five Towns,’ by L. G. 
Johnson (Daniel. 2s. 6d.). Mr. Johnson has written a 
serious study of Mr. Bennett, but of Mr. Bennett, the 
artist, not Mr. Bennett, the popular novelist. I soon 
found that I had taken the wrong turning again, for I 
am quite certain that Mr. Bennett is not a bestseller 
because “the outstanding quality of his best novels is 
the communication of the intrinsic nature of every 
particle of fact he uses in the creation of the whole.’’ 
So I put Mr. Johnson on one side and opened “ Sheila 
KayeSmith and the Weald Country,’’ by R. Thurston 
Hopkins (Palmer. 12s. 6d.). Miss Kaye-Smith has 
risen rapidly into the ranks of the most popular 
novelists, and I thought that Mr. Hopkins might help 
me to run down the hare which I had started. But he 
took me clean off the scent. This is not his fault. He 
happened to be pursuing a private hare of his own, and 
he very nearly lured me into going with him, into 
pottering about the Sussex villages and marshes which 
are the scene of Miss Kaye-Smith’s novels. All this 
threw no light on the novelist’s popularity, so I tore 
myself away from Winchelsea and Rye and “Joanna 
Godden” to follow the trail which leads to the 
circulating library. 


The scent was picked up hot and strong in ‘‘ Open 
Confession to a Man from a Woman,’’ by Marie Corelli 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.). The publisher, besides present- 
ing us with a superb photograph of Miss Corelli in fancy 
dress as ‘‘La Princesse Lointaine’’ holding a sheaf of 
Madonna lilies in her hand, tells us that— 

“this is the last great romance which Marie Corelli 

wrote. It forms a soul-searching, ardent chronicle of the 

innermost desires. In it is recorded without any attempt 

at concealment or restraint the noblest aspirations of 

the feminine heart in its groping after the loftiest 

ideals of love.’’ 
Here at last is the real thing, and every word which the 
publisher has put on the jacket is true (with the excep- 
tion, in my opinion, of the two adjectives ‘‘ noblest ”’ 
and ‘‘ loftiest’’). And in the publisher’s “‘ blurb,’’ no 
less than in the book itself, is to be found the answer to 
my question. It was because Miss Corelli was so ardent, 
so soul-searching, and so completely without restraint 
that she was so enormously popular. Her story is 
simple in this book. A passionate woman novelist of 
genius, unmarried, falls in love (without any sexual 
feelings, but only with the noblest aspirations of the 
feminine heart after the loftiest ideals of non-sexual 
love) with an artist who pretends to love her in the same 
way. She falsely imagines that he is a genius, and, by 
telling other people that he is, brings him success. He 
then marries for her money the sallow-faced daughter of 
a multi-millionaire—‘‘ poor, thin, miserable-looking 
creature, with a jaundiced skin made yellower by the 
contrasting whiteness of wedding-gown and veil—could 
any woman have presented a less attractive appear- 
ance!’’ says the heroine, who attended the wedding, 
*‘ radiant and smiling, dressed, too, in the finest and 
most exquisite taste available to women of knowledge 
and culture.’’ The heroine, after the first shock of 
finding herself deceived by a pseudo-lover and pseudo- 
genius, retires to her solitude, her garden, and her novel- 
writing, and also to the writing of letters to her ex-lover, 
which contain her soul-searching reflections on love, life, 
and art and the most contemptuous dissection of his 
despicable character. 

» * . 

Judged from the literary or ‘‘ highbrow ’’ point of 
view, this book is almost incredible. It is a lyrical 
ecstasy of bathos. Yet, if one can forget the ordinary 
standards of literature, one sees that it has a distinct 
quality which is not possessed by the hundreds of best- 
sellers which do not sell and of ‘‘ popular ’’ novels which 
are never really popular. The ordinary popular novel 
has something mechanical about it; the expert who 
examines its surface sees at once that it is machine- 
made; it is written because the author wants to write a 
popular novel, and he or she has no intense conviction, 
mo passion, no real belief in what the typewriter is 
tapping out. But you have only to read five sentences 
of Marie Corelli to recognize the passionate conviction 
with which they were written. There is nothing 
mechanical or machine-made here. To herself she is 
“‘la Princesse Lointaine ’’ with the sheaf of Madonna 
lilies in her hand and the look of passionate aloofness in 
her eyes. Consequently, there is something more than a 
cardboard Princesse in her book; there is this quality 
of passionate conviction. Instead of an ancient plot 
dipped into a thin mixture of sentimentality and bathos, 
you have a fierce orgy of both. And that goes straight 
to the heart of the great public. 

Leonarp Wootr, 
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REVIEWS 


A PRINCE AMONG PRETENDERS. 


The Rise of Louis Napoleon. 
Edition, (Longmans. 15s.) 


ComMENT is often made on the important debt that English 
history owes to foreign scholars like Mantoux, Hasbach, 
Redlich, and Halévy. It is pleasant to think that English 
historians of the first rank within the last twenty years 
have done a good deal to repay that debt. Mr. Fisher’s 
masterly study of Napoleon’s administration in Germany 
still, alas, awaits the volumes on Italy, Belgium, and 
Holland that were to have followed it. Circumstances have 
been kinder to Mr. Trevelyan, who brought his great Italian 
series to a triumphant close last year with his volume on 
Manin and the defence of Venice. Mr. Simpson is half-way 
through an undertaking if anything more ambitious, and 
those who value our reputation abroad as well as those who 
enjoy superb composition will hope that nothing will 
happen to prevent him from putting the last two acts of 
this strange drama on his brilliant stage. 

This book, originally published in 1909, brings Louis 
Napoleon down to his election as President of the French 
Republic in December, 1848. His triumph at the elections 
to the Chamber that summer had come to him, an exile in 
London, after a series of adventures so startling and sensa- 
tional that Mr. Simpson feels it necessary to apologize for 
them to his sober readers. Those adventures are summarized 
in a passage on the exile’s return :— 

‘Called back in such imperious fashion to his 
country and his civic rights, encompassed already by the 
suffrages of half a million of electors, Louis Napoleon now 
took final leave of his little lodging in King Street. On 
September 24, he arrived in Paris and drove to a hotel in 
the Place Vendéme. ‘Thrice banished from his country : 
six years a captive : deported once to America: tried once 
for his life: imprisoned at Strasburg, at the Conciergerie, 
at Ham: escaped from the bullets of the Papal troops in 
Italy, and of the National Guard at Boulogne: passed in 
disguise through French gaolers and Austrian soldiery: 
Louis Napoleon in the fortieth year of his age and the 
thirty-third of his exile had returned to his birthplace in 


” 


peace. 


By F. A. Stmpson. Second 


Of these adventures his escape from Ham in 1846 is scarcely 
more exciting than his escape from the Austrians fifteen 
years earlier. He had taken a leading part in the Italian 
rising, and the Austrians had announced that any foreigner 
in the movement would be put to death. Louis was overtaken 
by measles at Ancona. His mother tricked the authorities 
into thinking that he had escaped to Corfu. The Austrian 
commander arrived and commandeered the very palace in 
which Louis was ill in bed. For a week the Austrian 
general and his prey were divided only by a double wooden 
door. 

Mr. Simpson gives his readers in this fascinating book 
a study in the politics of the times as well as a study of 
his subject’s character. Of all his illuminating touches 
none perhaps conveys a more important truth than his 
suggestion that the qualities that Napoleon’s early career 
had illustrated and developed “may perhaps make a man 
who seemed a prince among pretenders seem afterwards a pre- 
tender among princes.’ Napoleon’s personal history is an 
apt comment on the old saying of Phocylides, who wished 
to acquire a competence and then practise virtue. A man 
finds when he reaches his prize that he cannot make himself 
a new character to suit his new position; and that he 
is inexorably what he has made himself. He comes to grief 
just because some trick or habit that served its purpose 
when he was feeling or forcing his way to the top disqualifies 
him in the moment of trial as ruker or statesman. Louis 
Napoleon was a man with large ideas, whose interest and 
sympathy, unlike that of most modern French statesmen, 
passed beyond the boundaries of France. His saying when 
in exile that he hoped and believed that “ to be of use to 
a free people was still to serve France” was not mere 
rhetoric: it inspired his policy on critical occasions with 
results very fortunate for Europe. But he combined with 
this large outlook a mind that had been made captive by 
the methods that had brought him success as an adventurer. 
With one half of him he thought of helping Italy, or of 
creating a Concert of Europe, or of befriending Poland : 
with the other half he was a schemer, thinking of some 


clever coup, trying to gain some advantage by a trick. A 
very good illustration is given in this volume in a foot- 
note. In 1856, when relations were strained between 
England and France, a French official gave Napoleon an 
Anglophobe plan that had been hatched in 1829 between 
Russia and Franco, suggesting that Napoleon might devise 
some such scheme with Russia himself. Napoleon replied 
by an act of frankness: he showed the documents to the 
English Ambassador. But his next act was equally charac- 
teristic: he proposed an Anglo-French plan of mutual 
aggrandizement. 

For Napoleon, if in one sense he was better than the 
ordinary politician, was in another sense worse. When he 
aimed high he was a more magnanimous man than most of 
his contemporaries, but when he sought to gain some end 
by cunning he was the most unscrupulous of plotters. 
Mr. Simpson says finely: “It was in part at any rate 
his own fault that in being useful to France he was not 
serving a free people: it may in part have been his punish- 
ment that the immense service he rendered to a free people 
proved anything but useful to France.” Perhaps, as he 
saw the France that came after him, he had a still worse 
punishment, for the extreme nationalist preoccupations 
of French statesmen after 1870 were largely the reaction 
against his wider outlook. For Napoleon, the friend of 
Italy, the dreamer for Europe, was also the man who had 
brought catastrophe upon France. In this sense it was 
unfortunate that Napoleon combined so many good instincts 
with his bad practices, for his fate seemed to his country- 
men not so much a warning against the gross crimes he 
had committed or meditated as a warning against the 
“deceiving Utopia” into which his generous moods had 
betrayed him. 

J. L. Hammonp. 


MR. GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 


Poems of Thirty Years. By Gorpon BoTTOMLEY. 

stable. 21s.) 
Mr. Borromiey offers a bewildering combination of 
characteristics: he speaks at times so definitely with his 
own voice, and at other times so flagrantly with the voice 
of other people, that I should like to see his “ Poems of 
Thirty Years’ printed in red and black ink, the red for 
the derivative and the black for the authentic pieces. 
That he has a sensitive ear is proved clearly enough by 
his handling of his own peculiar rhythms; it is proved 
all too clearly by his adoption of the rhythms of other 
poets :— 

“In twenty years and more than twenty 
I have found my riches and my plenty 
In poets dead and poets living.” 
The candour is disarming. Blake, Keats, the Shropshire 
Lad, Yeats, Rupert Brooke—they all pass unblushing 
across his pages. Perhaps, however, his most permanent 
debt is to Milton and Edward Thomas, an unlikely asso- 
ciation it might seem at first sight, but nevertheless one 
which has collaborated to produce the very true poet who 
is Gordon Bottomley. One of the many measures of a poet’s 
excellence may be found in the reaction of his mind to the 
influence of his predecessors and contemporaries ; he should 
be enriched, but not Led astray; it is to his own shapes 
and purposes that he should forge their metal. Now when 
Mr. Bottomley writes :— 
“Tt is so sweet, it is so very sweet 

In the bent silent seeding grass to lie, 

*Neath the dense leaves that clot with Summer’s heat,” 
or, alternatively, 


(Con- 


‘‘A thrush is tapping a stone 
With a snail-shell in its beak; 
A small bird hangs from a cherry 
Until the stem shall break. 
No waking song has begun, 
And yet birds chatter and hurry 
And throng in the elm’s gloom 
Because an owl goes home,”’ 


it is plain that he has taken nothing from Keats or Yeats 
but certain tricks of diction. But when he writes :— 
‘* Poetry is founded on the hearts of men : 
Though in Nirvana or the heaveniy courts 
The principle of beauty shall persist, 
Its body of poetry, as the body of man, 
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Is but a terrene form, a terrene use, 

That swifter being will not loiter with; 

And when mankind is dead and the world cold, 

Poetry’s immortality will pass,” 
or 

“The snow had fallen many nights and days ; 

The sky was come upon the earth at last, 

Sifting thinly down as endlessly 

As though within the system of blind planets 

Something had been forgot or overdriven,”’ 
it is equally plain that he has absorbed and used the fine 
gravity of Milton, the subtle flavour of Thomas, for purposes 
entirely his own. 

The poet that I esteem in Mr. Bottomley is the poet of 
this fine mood; the poet of “ Atlantis,” “The End of the 
World,” “ Babel,’ ‘““A Hymn of Form,” “The Embarka- 
tion”; and of such plays—which do not come within the 
scope of this review—as “ King Lear’s Wife.” Perhaps 
Mr. Bottomley himself may nct agree with me. Perhaps he 
may fancy himself more as a lyric poet; or as the skilful 
adapter—I had almost written parodist, but that his scholar- 
ship is too evident and his aim too serious—of Keats, Yeats, 
and the rest. I have no means of knowing. The critic can 
but record personal impressions. His observations are of 
value solely as the register of the particular impact 
produced upon one individual mind. There is no Absolute 
in art, in life, or in letters. But there is definitely this 
aspect of Mr. Bottomley’s art, this grave, deep note, which 
at its best has a nobility that few modern poets achieve 
or aspire to achieve to-day. He is pre-eminently a serious, 
intellectual poet; his technique the outcome of much 
thought; his gravity conscious and deliberate ; indeed, his 
extreme awareness of what he is about may even tend to 
diminish the reader’s pleasure: there is a slight loss of spon- 
taneity, a whiff of the closed study, a fleeting glimpse of Mr. 
Bottomley sitting down to compose. . . . This is the worst 
that may be said, and in a day when too much thin or 
slovenly work passes as poetry, it is perhaps churlish to say 
it. Mr. Bottomley, far removed from the thin and the 
slovenly, gives us rich and careful verse in the best 
traditions of the language. 

V. SackviLLe-WEst. 


THE COLONEL’S THEORY. 


Tolstoy on Art. By AYLMER MAUDE. 
Press. 17s..6d.) 


Atmost everyone thinks himself fit to lay down the law 
on art. Laying it down, after a full meal, to some hun- 
dreds of their fellow creatures appears to be one of the 
rare pleasures in the lives of princes, bishops, judges, 
ministers, and mayors. Those who have been guaranteed 
by Government to understand anything may perhaps be 
assumed to understand everything. Yet I wonder what His 
Majesty’s judges would say if, the Law Society having 
decided to compliment Mr. Sickert on his recent 
promotion with a public dinner, that gentleman, instead 
of regaling his hosts with anecdotes of his own trade, 
were to lecture them on theirs, were to animadvert 
on the ruling in Rex v. Pettifogger, deplore the 
lack of legal knowledge and acumen displayed of late 
in the King’s Bench Division, and contrast unfavour- 
ably several decisions of the present Judicial Committee 
with the fine old judgments of a hundred years ago. The 
lawyers, I imagine, would say that the artist was making 
a fool of himself—not a bigger fool, I promise them, than 
they and the princes and bishops and politicians make of 
themselves whenever they take it into their heads to give 
tongue about art. 

Amongst ex-officio wsthetes, royal, ecclesiastical, and 
judicial, I forgot to mention military ; Count Tolstoy, besides 
being one of the greatest novelists that ever lived, was a 
retired colonel—or lieutcnant was it? He was of those 
great story-tellers, those inventors of genius who, like 
Balzac and Dickens, the moment they cease creating drop 
the magician’s robe and reveal themselves bourgeois. There 
is nothing odd about this; Hobbs and Sutcliffe are prob- 
ably much like anyone else off the field. The odd thing 
about Tolstoy was the extraordinary combination of intelli- 
gence and candour which remained with him always. 
Unlike Balzac and Dickens, he was consistently thoughtful 


(Oxford University 


and gentlemanlike. Being a Russian landowner, he had 
behind him no long tradition of culture: he was barbarous. 
Finally, he had a queen bee in his bonnet. He was obsessed 
by that passion for puttiag things straight which soon gets a 
man into demonstrating that the earth is flat. Inevitably 
it led him into formulating a theory of art ; and this theory, I 
can say with some confidence, is as vulnerable as, and not 
more vulnerable than, the others. Like the others, it 
purports to be based on reason and is based on passion. It 
springs from hatred, jealousy, bewilderment, a theory of 
life and a need of self-justification. Unluckily it does not 
spring from any love of art. To establish its validity, 
however, it was necessary to revalue the world’s artistic 
stock. The reason why in the process of revaluation Tolstoy 
made a bigger fool of himself than some was that, like the 
judges and bishops, and unlike the esthetes, he had no 
feeling whatever for art. He was a philistine. 

There are millions like him. Listen to them in a gallery 
before a primitive: “ What a hideous picture! '’ They mean 
that if they met that Virgin at a tennis-party they would 
think her ugly, and they happen to have been born without 
the sense which carries one out of the world of “ values for 
life”’ into that of swsthetic values. Hear them coming 
out from a performance of “Othello”: ‘ What a stupid 
play! Iago would never have taken me in. How unlife- 
like!” After an opera: “As if eloping lovers would stay 
for a duet instead of jumping into the boat and being off 
before you could sing Jack Robinson.” You think I am 
misrepresenting Tolstoy? What my philistines say is what 
he says to the words almost. ‘“ Lear” he condemns—con- 
demns, no, dismisses with contempt and indignation as 
one of the most rotten and imbecile plays on which time 
and paper ever were wasted—because (1) the story is 
improbable ; (2) though the scene is laid in 800 B.c., the 
characters behave as though they were living in the late 
middle ages; (3) the language is unlifelike—“ No real 
people could speak, or have spoken, as Lear does” ; (4) the 
play is indecent. 

And you must not attempt to excuse the colonel on the 
ground that he was depending on a translation; he boasts 
of having read his author in English, German, and Russian. 
His naif display of ad hoc erudition is colonel-like, too. 
He has “got up his subject” as the retired colonel gets 
up his before confuting Darwin; though whether he has 
read quite as much as he pretends we may doubt when we 
catch him on page 451 assuring us that “ until the end of 
the eighteenth century Shakespeare had no particular fame 
in England.” His insensibility to literary art is not more 
complete than his insensibility to visual: in the picture- 
gallery, the study, and the opera-house he is consistently 
honest and out of it. If, as Mr. Bernard Shaw discovered, 
‘“What is Art?’ when first it appeared, was “a Booby 
Trap,” this illustrated edition is even more alarming. It 
contains ten reproductions of pictures, only one of which has 
any claim to be considered a work of art, though another, by 
reason of its superficial prettiness, may give one a moment’s 
pause. With pictures the oldest birds have been taken. 
Boobies, Mr. Shaw even, beware! 

In all this there is really nothing to astonish us. Of 
any hundred thousand people ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine are born without the esthetic 
sense. Suppose instead they were born without eyes. When 
they heard the minority raving about what they saw, either, 
being modest and dishonest, they would pretend by such 
senses as they possessed—touch, taste, smell—to discover in 
those objects qualities to account for the hubbub, or, being 
honest and self-satisfied, like Tolstoy, they would declare 
that the people blest with eyes were lying. Tolstoy can relish 
a picture that stinks; in the rest he finds nothing. Also, 
being inordinately vain, as well as ewsthetically blind, not 
only is he unable to understand why the fortunate few admire, 
he is beside himself with rage at the implication that there 
are people who possess faculties denied to him. If, in our 
imaginary world, the blind and truthful coxcomb running 
his finger over a Raphael, licking a Giotto, smelling a Piero 
della Francesca, were to proclaim that there was nothing to 
make a fuss about, and that those who made a fuss were 
corrupt and decadent liars who should be exterminated, 
he would make a fool of himself, like Tolstoy. And if, like 
Tolstoy, he could express his folly vividly, he, too, might 


give us a delightful book. Cuive Bett. 
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FICTION. 


Mr. Tasker’s Gods. By T. F. Powys. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Little Karoo. 
by ARNOLD BENNETT, 

The Land of the Fathers. 
Translated by NINA N. SELIVANOVA. 


(Chatto & Windus. 


By PAULINESMITH. With an Introduction 
(Cape. 4s. 6d.) 

By SERGEY GUSSIEV ORENBURGSKY: 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Powys is a very talented writer, but he has a bad 
fault: he is monotonous, which is to say that his scope is 
narrow. Interested chiefly in evil, he can see little else 
in life than that; and the evil which he sees is roughly 
of one kind: it resolves itself into bestiality. It is this 
that he seizes upon whatever he may be describing; and 
it gives him only one colour for everything. His novels are 
like wood-cuts, as everybody has said already ; to say that 
is not to praise him, but to point out his most damaging 
limitation, and the source of his disfiguring monotony. 
The black in which he sets all life down is at first merely 
depressing, but it becomes monstrous, as if it were caused 
by a sort of moral colour-blindness ; and finally it succeeds 
in being preposterous. ‘he author of ‘ The Left Leg” has 
not developed; he has become more like himself; and in 
“Mr. Tasker’s Gods” he only repeats what he has stated 
in his other books That is something which, said once, 
might impress anybody; said four times, it must appear 
absurd. 

What is it that Mr. Powys wishes us to believe? That 
clergymen of the Church of England are habitual adulterers, 
and not unfrequently die in brothels; that vagrants often 
kick unoffending people to death for a bottle of whisky ; 
that it is a very natural thing for a son to train a savage 
dog to kill his father, and afterwards to depend upon the 
pigs to eat up the corpse. Now there is no reason why 
incidents such as these should not be described in a work 
of art ; and the writer who does so is not necessarily obsessed 
or one-sided. But he becomes one-sided when he accepts 
those incidents as typical of human life; when the world 
of man-eating pigs, murders, tortures, and rapes is por- 
trayed by him as the everyday world. And that is how 
Mr. Powys portrays it. He is an extraordinarily vivid 
writer; he has Mr. Lawrence’s immediacy of vision and a 
distinctness of outline which Mr. Lawrence has not: never- 
theless, the world in which his imagination moves is simply 
not the world at all It is rather a world the exact 
obverse of that in which sentimental people believe; it has 
as much and as little objective value as that. It is full 
of triumphant injustice, hate, cruelty, and suffering, just 
as the other is full of triumphant justice, love, mercy, and 
happiness. It is melodramatic in exactly the same way ; 
it is naive. Mr. Powys’s real power resides in his remark- 
able knowledge of evil, a knowledge which is half mystical. 
His story is so packed with horror and bestiality that it 
attains eventually a primitive impressiveness, the impres- 
siveness of art when it works with very rude and mean 
material. Its beauty is not that of death, but of life. To 
make out a case against existence the artist has to present 
existence so vividly, so passionately, that he inadvertently 
makes existence interesting. Mr. Powys has not altogether 
escaped this trap for pessimists. 

Miss Pauline Smith, too, is monotonous. In these 
eight short stories her mood never changes, and her themes 
have all a like melancholy and pathos. In the first story, 
“The Pain,” this pathos is poignant and unforced; the 
story is “ beautiful,” a little too “ beautiful”; but original 
and fine, in the other stories, however, the same pathetic 
note is struck so persistently that one no longer believes in 
it, no longer sees its point. Apparently the author can 
evoke the mood at will, and with a disconcerting ease; 
it becomes sentimental, easy, almost comfortable. Or 
rather one can see it becoming comfortable in another ten 
years if Miss Smith nurses it. It will be a great pity, 
however, if she does; for she has obviously an unusual 
degree of talent mixed up with a great many other things. 
Her mood is so original that it makes her vision of life 
original, too; a vision seen through a mood, and only 
true so long as we share it. When her mood is genuine she 
writes in a way to make one expect great things; when 
it is self-conscious she is no longer an artist. 

Judged by the major Russian standards “The Land 
of the Fathers” is not a great novel. It is chaotic; it 
contains a great number of discussions of a remarkable 


naiveté on politics, society, the proletariat, the destiny of 
man; and it is written with a propagandist aim. Yet by 
its largeness of temper, its capacity for dealing with life, 
its vigour and truth of portrayal, the sweep of its sympathy 
and imagination, it is more than sufficient to cast both Mr. 
Powys and Miss Smith in the shade. It gives us a complete 
picture of a civilization, with peasants, capitalists, priests, 
students, and revolutionary workmen, all of whom have a 
convincing, an almost overwhelming objective reality. The 
author is an ardent believer in the new régime in Russia. 
Epwin Murr. 


ADULT SCHOOLS. 


The Adult School Movement. By G. CurRIE MARTIN. 
With Introduction*by Sir MicHAEL E. SADLER. (National 
Adult School Union. 5s.) 

Waar is an Adult School? A satisfactory definition is not 
easy to find. Sir Michael Sadler says, in his Introduction 
to this volume, that “our Adult Schools are the nearest 
English parallel to the People’s High Schools of Denmark,” 
but he immediately proceeds to explain that there is no 
analogy between them. The Danish High Schools are mainly 
recruited from the country districts; the English Adult 
Schools are predominantly urban. The Danish High Schools 
are short-term boarding schools; the English Adult Schools 
are mostly Sunday schools, meeting for an hour or two in 
the early morning or the evening. In fact, the only common 
characteristics that Sir Michael Sadler can find in these 
diverse institutions are that both ‘were cradled in 
religion”; in both, “though in different ways, the needs 
of women are met as well us the needs of men”; and in both 
there is “a fruitful atmosphere of goodwill.” 

Adult Schools are hard to define because they have 
grown naturally in accordance with the needs of their 
members, without undue interference from a central organi- 
zation, and have therefore developed different characteristics 
in different places. It is necessary to go back to the origins 
of the movement, of which an admirable account is given 
in this comprehensive history, in order to grasp the under- 
lying unity of purpose by which the Adult Schools are 
inspired. 

It was very early in the nineteenth century, when the 
British and Foreign Bible Society had begun to distribute 
large numbers of Testaments in England and Wales, that 
the inability of many adults to read them forced itself on 
the notice of earnest Christians. The first Adult Schools 
were started, therefore, with the definite and limited pur- 
pose of teaching men and women to read the Bible. So 
far was the limitation carried that we find one of their 
rules to the following effect: ‘‘ That the learners be con- 
sidered as having obtained the object of this Society, when 
they can read distinctly and readily in the Bible: and 
shall then be dismissed.” Great objection was indeed taken 
to the introduction of instruction in writing, on the curious 
ground among others, that it might prove an incentive to 
forgery. Nevertheless, through the persistence of the 
excellent men, drawn mainly from the Society of Friends, 
who carried on this work, the scheme of study was steadily 
developed and adapted to the needs of the students until 
the modern Adult School, which is mainly occupied with 
the serious discussion of spiritual things, emerged. This 
healthy growth has been fostered during recent years by 
the National Adult School Union, but that central body 
has wisely refrained, as we have already indicated, from 
any attempt to impose uniformity upon its constituents. 
The history of the Adult Schools is therefore an integral 
part of the history of England from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and future students of the period will 
find many illuminating details in Mr. Currie Martin’s book. 
What, for instance, could better illustrate the change in 
social conditions than these two incidents? In the hungry 
‘forties a School was closed for reasons which its founder, 
Thomas Cooper, explained as follows: “We have not many 
profane men in our ranks, but we have a few, and when 
I urged them not to forsake school their reply was, ‘ What 
the hell do we care about reading if we can get nought to 
eat?’”’ At the beginning of the twentieth century many 
Adult Schools suffered a decline in membership, and 
Cobden’s saying was quoted as explanatory: “ When the 


bellies of the working men are full, they care for nothing 
else.” 
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P. S. KING & SON LTD. 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL for the 
Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes 


By P. J. Noet Baker, M.A., Late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Inter- 
national Relations in the University of London. 
Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 9S. 

The object of this book is to give a full exposition of the 
terms of the Covenant and the Protocol, and shortly to describe 
the reasons which led to the insertion of the various provisions 
of which the Protocol consists. Its purpose is not to defend 
the terms of these provisions, but to explain, without prejudice 
or pre-judgment, what they really mean. 


THE NEW HOUSING HANDBOOK 


By Captain R. L. Retss, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, Vice-Chairman of the Housing Advisory 
Committee of the Labour Party. Crown 8vo. 200 pp. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
This handbook has been prepared especially to present in 
a@ convenient form the main facts with regard to ——-. the 
legislation, including the Wheatley Act, and necessary informa 
tion with regard to administration, building trade labour, &c. 


Ready shortly. 
ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


A Study of Economic and Social Conditions from 
1740 to 1760 with special reference to Lancashire. 
By Louts W. Morrit, Ph.D. (Edin.), Professor of 
History and Lecturer in Political Economy, Wesle 
College, Winnipeg. Demy 8vo. 306 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
While special reference is made in this book to Lancashire 
the discussion is not confined to that county but the 


developments there are used to illustrate the broader sweep 
of the movement. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS IN THE 
WORLD’S CLASSICS 


HERE are now nine of Tolstoy’s works, in twelve 
volumes, amid the long and ever-growing list of 
the World’s Classics, and a tenth work is promised 

shortly, Partly owing to Tolstoy’s attitude towards his 
copyright between Russia and other countries, faulty and 
mangled translations have appeared. But the translations 
by Mr. Alymer Maude and his wife are now recognised as 
being authoritative ; that this is so is testified by a letter 
addressed to the ‘ Times’ and other papers in 1922 by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. A. B. Walkley and a host of 
eminent persons. The importance of Tolstoy’s influence 
is now recognised, here are his works well translated and 
moderately priced ; they are— 


TWENTY-THREE CONFESSIONS AND 


TALES WHAT I BELIEVE 
ESSAYSANDLETTERS  “" ¥!) 

ANNA KARENINA 
THE COSSACKS be wid 
RESURRECTION 


WAR AND PEACE 
PLAYS (3 vol.) 


THE KREUTZER Sih 
SONATA & OTHER WHAT THEN MUST 
STORIES WE DO? 


On thin opaque paper, sultan red leather, 3/6 net each ; 
Cloth, 2/- net each. 
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SECOND LARGE EDITION 


The German 
Secret Service 


By COLONEL W. NICOLAI, Chief of the German 
Secret Service during the World War. Translated 
by GEORGE RENWICK (Daily Chronicle Special 
Correspondent). Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


“The only book in existence which tells the unvarnished 
truth about the Secret Service work.’”—New Statesman. 


A GALLERY OF ROGUES 
By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of ‘‘ Dramatic 
Days at the Old Bailey,” &c. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 


12/6 net. 
“Mr. Charles Kingston is a fascinating writer on the subject 
of crime in all its aspects.”—John O’London’s Weekly. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
RODRIGO BORGIA 


By the MOST REV. ARNOLD H. MATHEW, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Second edn. 12/6 net. 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 
By RAFAEL SABATINI. Demy 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated. Eighth Edition. (16th thousand). 12/6 net. 


TORQUEMADA AND THE 
SPANISH INQUISITION 


By RAFAEL SABATINI. Demy 8vo, fully illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. 12/6 net. 


LOVE STORIES OF 

ENGLISH QUEENS 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. Large Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


“This book is as enjoyable as a novel—written in a delight- 
fully entertaining manner.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. . 


fascinating volume which makes a wide appeal.” 

—Nottingham Guardian. 

THE CORNISH COAST 

AND MOORS 

By A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES. Demy 8vo. With 
over 150 half-tone illustrations. Second large edition 
now ready. 10/6 net. 
Extract from a two-page review by Mr. Richard King in 


The Tatler :—“ One of the most delightful books about Cornwall 
that I have ever read.” a vine ~_ 


THE ABC OF 197! CENTURY 
ENGLISH CERAMIC ART 


By J. F. BLACKER. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 1,200 
illustrations in half-tone and line. 8/6 net. 





FOUR GOOD NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 17/6 each. 


THE SKEIN 
By J. A. T. LLOYD. 


“A cleverly written story with abundant action.”—Daily 
Telegraph, 


** There is behind Mr. Lloyd’s work the ‘ fundamental brain 
matter’ of the real novelist.”—The Times. 


A LIFE’S AMBITION 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
The first translation into English. Introduction by 
R. S. GARNETT. 
“Mr. Garnett’s editions are something to be grateful for.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE CRYSTAL AND THE SPHINX 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Not even “Sard Harker” can boast a more thrilling plot 
than “The Crystal and the Sphinx.” It has the power of 
exciting, of enthralling, of living in the mind of the reader, 
of refusing to be put aside.”—T7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


A STRONG MAN ARMED 
By BARTON SHAW. Second Edition. 


“This romance of the Bor and old Florence is sure of 
@ hearty welcome. Good reading.”—Liverpool Courier. 


“The story is written with unflagging vigour.”—The Times. 
“A really engrossing novel.”—Sketch. 








LONDON: STANLEY PAUL & CO. LTD., 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Upjper Woburn Place. 
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MRS. THRALE. 


Anecdotes of the late Samuel Jehnson. By HESTHER 
LYNCH P102ZI, Edited, with an Introduction, by 
S. C, Roperts. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


‘*Long may live my lovely Hetty, 

Always young and always pretty, 

Always pretty, always young, 

Live my lovely Hetty long. 

Always young and always pretty, 

Long may live my lovely Hetty.” 
Tus is a charming reprint of a delightful book that is still 
none too easy to come by. On its appearance in 1786 it 
created a furore, and was sold out on the day of issue. 
The King, who sent round to Mr. Cadell’s shop in the 
evening, was unable to procure a copy. Three further 
editions were called for in the same year. But in spite of 
its popular success, Mrs. Thrale’s book came in for severe 
criticism. Boswell, furious at somebody getting in first, 
did his best to cast doubt on the book’s veracity, and 
Horace Walpole, ever an enemy of the Johnson clique, called 
it ‘‘a heap of rubbish in very vulgar style, and too void of 
method, even for such a farrago.” The book is certainly 
carelessly arranged, but this very carelessness gives it an 
amateurish charm, and creates the impression of its being 
the most truthful of all the books about Johnson. Boswell 
was handicapped by his desire to create a sublime work 
of art, Fanny Burney by her wish to portray “ the £age in 
tow.” Mrs. Thrale merely put down what she heard, and 
being an extremely lively, well-educated, and intelligent 
woman, she put it down very well. Incidentally, she was 
in a better position than anyone else to observe Dr. Johnson, 
who for sixteen years spent half his time in her house, 
either at Southwark or Streatham. 

One of the most agreeable features of her book is that we 
get away from the dingy Fleet Street tradition, which has 
clogged the Doctor’s career. Here, for instance, we see 
kim in the country busied with the sale of Thrale’s beer. 
“We are not far,’ he writes on August 23rd, 1777, 
“from the great year of a hundred thousand barrels, which, 
if three shillings be gained on each barrel, will bring us 
fifteen thousand pounds a year.” Or we may read of the 
Doctor as a hunting man: “He certainly rode on Mr. 
Thrale’s old hunter with a good firmness, and though he 
would follow the hounds fifty miles on end sometimes, 
would never own himself either tired or amused. . . He was, 
however, proud to be among the sportsmen, and I think no 
praise ever went so straight to his heart as when Mr. Hamil- 
ton called out one day, upon Brighthelmstone Downs, ‘ Why, 
Johnson rides as well, for aught I see, as the most illiterate 
fellow in England.’”’ Dr. Johnson loved a jaunt as well as 
any man, though his limitations were apt to be irritating 
to his companions. “ Mr. Thrale loved prospects and was 
mortified that his friend could not enjoy the sight of those 
different dispositions of wood and water, hill and valley, 
that travelling through England and France affords a man. 
Put wken he wished to point them out to his companion, 
‘ Never heed such nonsense,’ would be the reply ; ‘a blade 
of grass is always a blade of grass, whether in one country 
or another: let us, if we do talk, talk about something: 
men and women are my subjects of enquiry ; let us see how 
these differ from those we have left behind.’ ” 

The death of Thrale in 1781 was a severe blow to 
Johnson. He loved Thrale, and nothing could be the same 
again. He was opposed to the sale of the brewery, but, when 
this course was finally decided upon, he threw himself into 
the matter, and appeared, “ bustling about with an inkhorn 
and pen in his button-hole, like an excise-man, and on being 
asked what he really considered to, be the value of the pro- 
perty, which was to be disposed of, answered, ‘ We are not 
here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality 
of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.’ ’’ 

Dr. Johnson’s next disappointment was Mrs. Thrale’s 
decision to leave Streatham, which was let to Lord Shel- 
burne. Still, nothing justifies Lord Macaulay’s absurd dithy- 
rambics. Far from his taking a mournful and embittered 
farewell, Dr. Johnson accompanied Mrs. Thrale from Streat- 
ham to Brighton, and subsequently installed himself in her 
new London house. Her marriage in 1783 to Piozzi, a 
“fiddler from Brescia,” was a different matter. Johnson 
was furious, and wrote a very silly letter, which he was the 
first to'regret. He was a dying man, and his illness separated 


him from the Piozzis, who had moved to Bath, but there is 
no doubt that the two old friends were scarcely estranged. 
Piozzi was an extremely sensible man. He settled down with 
his wife in Wales, led the life of a country gentleman, con- 
tracted gout, and finally died in 1809 (after twenty-six years 
of happy married life). Mrs. Piozzi then returned to Bath, 
but her natural high spirits were not abated. Her “ Anec- 
dotes” had been her first book, but the pleasures of author- 
ship, once tasted, are rot easily forgone, and Mrs. Piozzi 
irritated the literary snobs with a series of varied publica- 
tions, among which we may mention 
1. “ Letters to and from Doctor Johnson,’’ 1788. 
2. ‘* British Synonymy, or an attempt at regulating the 
choice of words in familiar conversation,’’ 1794. 
3. “ Retrospection, oc a Review of the most striking and 
important events, characters, situations, and their conse- 


quences, which the last eighteen hundred years have pre- 
sented to the view of mankind,” 1801. 


As Mrs. Thrale grew old without growing dull, her 
reputation gradually increased. Young men came and 
gazed reverently on the still lively face of the witty old 
woman round whom so much tradition clustered and who 
had enjoyed the intimacy of Burke and Johnson. At the 
age of eighty she carried on a delightfully grandmotherly 
flirtation with a handsome young actor called Conway, and 
celebrated her eightieth birthday by giving a concert, ball, 
and supper to between six and seven hundred people at the 
Kingston Rooms, Bath, on January 27th, 1820. At the con- 
clusion of the supper her health was proposed by Admiral 
Sir James Saumarez, and drunk with three times three. 
The dancing began at two, when she led off with her adopted 
son, dancing “ with astonishing elasticity and with all the 
true air of dignity which might have been expected of one 
of the best-bred females in society.” When fears were 
expressed that she had done too much, she replied, “ No, 
this sort of thing is greatly in the mind, and I am almost 
tempted to say the same of growing old at all, especially as 
it regards those of the usual concomitants of age, viz., 
laziness, defective sight, and ill-temper.”’ 

Mrs. Thrale’s luck continued to the end, as she died in 
May, 1821, “after an illness of ten days, with as little suf- 
fering as could be imagined under these awful circum- 
stances.” 

“"{ll Who wisely wish to wive 
Must look on Thrale at thirty-five,” 


the Doctor had warbled long before when in gallant mood. 
But we who have had the advantage of coming after may 
murmur “ Or even at eighty.”’ 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 
The Royal Martyr. |By CHARLES WHEELER CoiT, M.A., B.D. 
(Selwyn & Blount. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Corr has nothing new to tell us about “the fair and 
fatal king”; nor, though he has a keen eye for its pageantry, 
and is at home in some of the by-ways of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, does he add anything substantial to our knowledge of 
the period. He does not even provoke us to argument. He 
will enrage or amuse, according to their temperaments, all 
readers who do not share his own faith in the infallibility of 
the “ Catholick ” branch of the Church of England; but 
his method rules out discussion. Mr. Coit, like King Charles 
himself, takes his stand on “ principle,” and “ principle” 
is sacrosanct; it is too holy and dignified a thing to stoop 
to the vulgar levels of controversy. You either accept Mr. 
Coit’s interpretation of ‘‘ principle,” which he makes no effort 
to justify by argument, or you belong to the “ fanatics ”’ who 
are no less plentiful to-day than they were in the seventeenth 
century :— 

‘‘In times of confusion, when the fountains of the 
great deep are broken up, when civilization, government, 
society, religion, are rocking on their foundations; when 
selfishness, violence, avarice, dishonesty, are stalking through 
the world, and men know not how to meet them better than 
by yielding the old principles of moral and religious charac- 
ter, by a shallow ojportunism, or by the search for new 
nostrums ; it is both refreshing and salutary to turn to the 
pages of past history, and to follow, through periods of like 
confusion and distress, the course of men who have stood for 


high religious and political principles, counting not the cost 
for conscience sake.’’ 
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But, though “ confusion and distress ” marked the reign 
of Charles, it was, for a few years, before “ the spark of insur- 
rection was kindled,” a time when it was bliss to be alive :— 

‘* Happy indeed must it have been to have lived in 

England under King Charles I. A strong paternal govern- 
ment; peace with foreign nations; order and security at 
home; religion fostered; agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
turing encouraged; art and literature flourishing; a King 
and a nobility recognizing their responsibilities; a pros- 
perous and contented people ; a beautiful and fertile country ; 
most of the great monuments of the past, cathedrals, 
churches, castles, and manor-houses, untouched ‘yet by Puri- 
tan malevolence and the ravages of war ;—was it a state of 
things too full of bliss for mortal man to retain? ‘ Happy 
are the people that are in such a case; yea, blessed are the 
people who have the Lord for their God.’ ” 

Mr. Coit does not pause long to examine the reason why, 
amid such idyllic conditions, and among “a prosperous and 
contented people,” the “ spark of insurrection” was kindled. 
All such problems are answered for him by the word “ fan- 
aticism.”’ The quotations we have made will, in themselves, 
be enough to suggest the limitations of his outlook. His 
book is an exercise in hero-worship. He does not trouble 
about background or perspective, and, with its indiscriminate 
classification of Charles’s opponents as “regicides and 
usurpers,” his book, as a study of the broad movements of 
history, is valueless. But, if Mr. Coit fails in his larger 
ambition of establishing Charles’s claims to statesmanship, 
he has succeeded in drawing a very human portrait of Charles 
the man—a portrait that may well serve to soften the judg- 
ment even of the bitterest antagonists of the Stuart theories 
of Church and State. The portrait may be flattering. Yet 
some of its better features bear the mark of truth. Charles, 
even if we attribute his persistence as much to obstinacy as 
to “ conscience,” certainly possessed finer and nobler qualities 
than many of the monarchs of England who have died com- 
fortably in their beds; and few kings ever had the dice of 
circumstance more heavily loaded against them. The time 
has passed when he can be regarded as a common tyrant or 
hypocrite. He was, we may admit, a martyr to his sincerity. 
But his career remains a tragic warning that sincerity 
“is not enough.” Sincerity must be guided by right vision, 
or it may not only be a danger to all who encounter it, but 
may end by dashing itself to pieces against a stone wall. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“CoLLEGE AND Stare,” by Woodrow Wilson (Harper, 
2 vols., 30s.), is edited by Mr. R. Stannard Baker and Mr. 
William E. Dodd, and contains the educational, literary, 
and political papers and addresses of Mr. Wilson between 
1875 and 1913. 

An English translation of M. André Maurois’ last book, 
“Dialogues sur le Commandement”’ (Paris: Grasset, 
7 fr. 50), has been published under the title “ Captains and 
Kings” (Bodley Head, 5s.). These dialogues on war and 
society are full of individual thought and wit. 

“ Socialism and the Historic Functions of Liberalism,” 
by Harold Langshaw (Palmer, 6s:), is an attempt to show 
that the last General Election is the penultimate stage of 
‘the precipitation of our people into two instead of three 
political parties.” It also attempts to give a “ scientific 
justification for the process.” Mr. Charles Trevelyan 
contributes a preface. 

“Green Islands in Glittering Seas,’ by W. Lavallin 
Puxley (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.), is a travel book about 
some of the less well-known Pacific Islands. ‘‘ The Journal 
of a Jewish Traveller,” by Israel Cohen (Bodley Head, 15s.), 
records the author’s pilgrimage in 1920 and 1921 to the 
Jewish Communities of Australasia, India, and the Far 
Kast. 

“ Adventures of the D.O.I.,” by Major E. C. Russell 
(Hurst & Blackett, 18s.), contains stories of Major Russell’s 
adventures as Provost-Marshal at Bordeaux during the war. 
“ Hooley’s Confessions,” by Ernast Terah Hooley (Simpkin, 
2s. 6d.), contains the life-story of the well-known financier, 
who has twice been convicted of fraud and sent to jail. 

Among scientific books, ‘‘ An Introduction to Recent 
Advances in Comparative Physiology,” by Dr. Lancelot 


Hogben and Dr. Frank Winton (Collins, 25s.), gives an 
account of recent progress in our knowledge of the fertiliza- 
tion of the egg, ductless gland secretions, heredity, &c. 
“‘ Evolution Explained,” by J. Inglis Parsons (Bale & 
Danielsson, 7s. 6d.), attempts to state simply the chief 
facts which prove the law of evolution and to show its 
relation to nationality and religion. The latest volume in 
the ‘“ To-day and To-morrcw ” series, “ Quo Vadimus?” by 
E. E. Fournier D’Albe (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.), examines the 
question whither civilization is going, and concludes that 
the human race will progress for at least a thousand years. 

Messrs. Dent issue eleven new volumes in “ The King’s 
Treasuries of Literature” series (1s. 6d. each): Shake- 
speare’s and Fletcher’s “King Henry VIII.”; “Tales of a 
Grandfather” ; “A Book of English Odes”; “The King of 
the Golden River” ; Selected poems and essays of Goldsmith ; 
Selections from Hazlitt; Poems of Matthew Arnold; 
Trelawny’s “ Adventures of a Younger Son ’”’; ‘“ Theras,’”’ by 
Caroline Dale Snedeker; “In the Morning of Time,” by 
Chas. G. D. Roberts; and “ The Rivals.” 

“A Second Helping, or More Dishes for English 
Homes,” by X. Marcel Boulestin (Heinemann, 6s.), is 
another book by the author of the excellent “ Simple French 
Cooking for English Homes.”’ 

Among recently published French books may be noted 
a new novel in two volumes by Henri Parbusse, “ Les 
Enchainements”’ (Paris: Flammarion, 7 fr. 50 each 
volume); and ‘“‘La Jeunesse de Prosper Mérimée (1803- 
1834),” par P. Trahard (Champion, 2 vols., 60 fr.). 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Romantic Tradition. By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Despite those popular lady novelists who still depict 
fascinated virgins in the arms of ruthless prehistoric men, 
and the male novelists who pretend to state woman’s case 
but really send her back to darning and cooking, we fancy 
that Mrs. Kean Seymour has taken the romantic tradition 
too seriously. Few will dispute the statement that in 
ordinary life business routine and cares, tennis, parties, 
listening in, are as important as kisses and chocolates. How- 
ever, Mrs. Seymour examines the treacle tradition, such as 
it is, with a characteristic thoroughness that resembles 
impartiality. Despite her rather voluminous style, she is 
shrewd, witty, incisive in observation. Her story of the 
married life of Ken and Enid is a serious and admirable 
study in contrast. Through her humour and knowledge of 
humanity we see into the very soul of modern suburban life, 
with its flippant and serious problems. The story is 
rendered more attractive by the fact that it is thrown back 
and related by Adela Stokes, who remains the most inter- 
esting character in the book. The tragi-comedy of Enid’s 
mother, the real tragedy of Eniq’s children, we can only 
indicate. The moral climax, however, is disappointing. 
We cannot honestly believe that the weak, pretty, romantic 
Sophie would really know how to use an automatic pistol. 
Surely the romantic tradition, which occupies the position of 
the proverbial worm in this fine novel, has turned. 


* * * 


Mrs. Keith’s Crime. By Mrs. W. K. CLiFForp. 


Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 


Readers who remember with affectionate conservatism 
the full emotional diapason of the older novel may regain 
a lost rapture from this new edition of Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford’s well-known story. The problem discussed in it 
has been recently brought into notice by the French Press ; 
but, though revised, the book is hardly up-to-date, for 
Mrs. Keith still faints in the first chapter. Her tragic 
sufferings, like ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” are an “ assault on 
our feelings.”” While in widow’s weeds, her little boy dies 
of scarlet fever; to save her delicate girl, she goes, torn by 
financial worries, to Spain. Alas! the tragedy deepens 
in the lovely sunlight of the South. Mrs. Keith lies dying, 
her child may survive her by a few days. There is a small 
bottle with a red label under the pillow. Shall she leave 
her child to die among cruel strangers? The climax is high- 
pitched : for four pages, all the netbeninal emotional devices 
of the callous printer—dots, dashes, italics, and exclamatory 
marks—are called into service. 
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drick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., £5 5s.; Galton’s Inquiries a 
Human Faculty, 1883, 35s.; Maupassant’s Works, 10 vols., £3; Weber’: 
Tales of the East, 1812, 3 = £3 3s.; Doyley’s The European in India, 
coloured plates, 1813, ‘4 4s.; King’s Chelsen Porcelain, Edit. de Luxe, 
1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares of the Ming Dynasty, Edit. "de Luxe, £7 1s.; 
Costume of the Netherlands, 30 coloured plates, 1817, £4 4s.; Mase- 
field’s King Cole, signed copy, £3 10s.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed 
copy, £6 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED.— 
Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Rashdall’s Universities, 3 vols.; Scott’s 
Cathedral Builders; Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Conrad’s Reminiscences, 
1912; Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; More, 1899; 
Yet Again. lst Edit., 1909; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 1902; The Sphinx, 
1894; Stevenson’s Deacon Brodie, paper covers, 1880; Stevenson's 
Edinburgh, 1879; A Child's Garden of Verses, Ist Edit., 1885; Joly, 
Legend in Japanese Art, 1908; A Shropshire Lad, 1896. 





B OOKS on every conceivable a ae On a 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in stock. re Books, First 
Editions, Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention require- 
ments, Books purchased. — FOYLE’S 121-125, Charing Cross-road, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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CATALOGUE No. 270. - 


CHOICE, RARE, AND INTERESTING BOOKS, Including Sets 
of Standard Authors, General Literature, Art, Military, etc, 


Post free on application. 


THE GEORGE GREGORY BOOK STORE, 
8, GREEN STREET, BATH. 














MAN AND GOD. By L. C. Poors. Second 
Edition. 4/6 net. 


An endeavour to help those who are striving to bring men 
into line with the Truth, 


Lonpon : ELLIOT STOCK, 7 PaTERNOSTER Row, E.C. 








ORDER NOW 
GERMAN. BOOKS 


MEVJLENHOFF & co. AMSTERDAM, ROKIN 44 
(Datch and Continental Book Storehouse), 
At Lowest Prices. 
Largest Stock of Sad, Seam French and other foreign 
erature. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Mr. Pepys: An Introduction to the Diary, together with 
a Short Sketch of his Later Life. By J. R. TANNER. 
(Bell, 7s. 6d.) 

The main purpose of this little book is to send new 
readers to the great Diary itself, and to facilitate their 
appreciation of it, by setting it against a background of the 
diarist’s official labours. Very sensibly, Dr. Tanner relies 
largely on quotation; but these quotations are linked by 
comments which betray, in every chapter, the depth and 
extent of his own researches. To those who know Pepys 
only from the Diary the book should be as valuable as to 
those who do not know him at all; for, delightful as are 
the mingled shrewdness and naiveté of this unique self- 
revelation, it gains immensely both in piquancy and signi- 
ficance when read in the light of Pepys’s magnificent record 
as “The right hand of the Navy.”’ It may be hoped that 
Dr. Tanner may send many readers not only to the Diary, 
but to his own admirable “Catalogue of the Pepysian 


MSS.” 
% * * 


Five Letters from Jane Austen to her Niece, Fanny 
Knight. Printed in Facsimile. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
21s.) 


The five letters here reproduced in facsimile in an 
exquisite volume by the Clarendon Press have already been 
rinted in Lord Brabourne’s edition of Jane Austen’s 
| arreea Nevertheless, it certainly adds to our enjoyment 
and even to our knowledge to read them in Jane Austen’s 
hand, and with her corrections. The hand itself, though the 
letters generally cover four sides of quarto paper, never loses 
its clarity and shapeliness. The corrections are very few, 
but obviously dictated by her desire to make her meaning 
at once transparently plain and grateful to the ear. The 
letters are chiefly concerned with the love affairs of her 
niece Fanny, and it is startling but refreshing to find how 
openly the Aunt discusses with the unmarried girl the evils 
of confinements and nursing. As usual, sentiments, style, 
good sense, and handwriting add to our respect for the 
inimitable lady. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Articies on Foreign Affairs this month include two articles 
on Trotsky: “ Trotsky,’ by Mr. Edwin Hullinger in the 
‘“ Fortnightly,” is a personal impression of the man, and a 
description of the type and the power of his oratory. Mr. 
Hullinger closes with a prophecy to the effect that Trotsky 
will only regain his power, if regain it he does, ‘“‘ by remain- 
ing discreetly in eclipse until such time as he can work his 
way back into the good graces of the Party.” Mr. Lancelot 
Lawton in “Trotsky the Heretic” (‘‘ Contemporary 
Review ’’) gives an interesting account of the growth of 
Bureaucracy in Revoluticnary Russia. ‘‘ There are no fewer 
than one million and a half employés of the State.’”’ Some 
of the Departments are efficiently run, ‘“‘ many are in a 
state of increasing pandemonium. ... On one occasion I 
went to see Lunacharsky ”; then follows a description of a 
horrible phenomenon, a Government Department that has 
gone mad. “ Party bureaucracy is the first object of attack 
on the part of the opposition which is led by Trotsky .. . 
what will happen next? Trotsky has gone to the Caucasus,” 
but “he is not likely to accept permanent exile; permanent 
revolution is more to his taste. The Revolution is obviously 
approaching some crisis, perhaps the second greatest in its 
existence ; the first occurred when military Communism had 
to be abandoned and State Capitalism (with limited freedom 
for private enterprise) was set up in its place.” In the 
“English Review ” Professor Sarolea takes the same view 
that a crisis is coming in Russia, but he sees 1t as the fall 
of the Bolsheviks and the restoration of Tsarism. 

Other interesting foreign articles are “The League and 
the Saar,” by Sir Robert Donald, and “ International Law 
and Moral Ideals,” by Professor A. Pearce Higgins, both in 
the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ” ; the “ Economic Development 
of Yugoslavia,” by Mr. Dudley Heathcote, and “ The Hum- 
bert Safe of German Industry,” another of the periodic 
letters from Berlin by Mr. Crozier Long, in the “ Fort- 
nightly.” Mr. A. A. Pallis writes in the “ Nineteenth 


Century” on “The Exchange of Populations in the 
Balkans,” that is, the exchange system as a method of 
settling the problem of minorities in cases where past events 
have created a situation which cannot be remedied by means 
of the various post-war treaties for the protection of 
minorities in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Greece, 
Turkey, and elsewhere. “ In such cases the radical solution 
adopted has been that of a formal exchange of populations, 
which is simply the old form of wholesale expulsion sur- 
rounded by certain guarantees as regards the right to dispose 
of movable property and the liquidation of the estate left 
behind by the emigrants.” 

Let us turn to home affairs. The ‘“ Contemporary 
Review ” has an article by Mr. Soutter on “ The Decadence 
in the Performance of Civic Duty “—“ the extreme apathy 
of the general public towards the self-government of the 
nation, and their neglect to take any part in it.”” At the last 
election for the Rural Council at Hentland in Hertfordshire, 
“only seven of the 200 electors voted.” ‘“ The Round Table” 
prints a discussion on “The Gold Standard”; the ‘“ Fort- 
nightly Review” publishes “The Problem of a Second 
Chamber,” by Sir J. Marriott; and the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” has “ The Land and the People: Occupying Owner- 
ship,” by Mr. Christopher Turnor, and “ Imperial Unity,” by 
Sir George Foster. 3 

The “ Adelphi ” opens with a letter from William Archer 
to Mr. Murry, and a conversation between him and Mr. 
Murry; the letter is real, but the conversation, which is 
high and vague, imaginary. But there is a lightening 
towards the middle of the number with ‘Letters to an 
Unknown Friend,” by Ivan Bunin (translated by Nathalie 
Duddington), ‘‘ Montesenario,” by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and 
“ At Night,’ a poem by Frances Cornford. The “ Fortnightly 
Review ” starts a new feature this month with a short tale 
called “ The Enemy in Ambush,” by Mr. Hugh Walpole. 
The best short story in “ Chambers’s Journal” this month 
is “ Man—or Beast?” by Mr. Patrick Rushden, and in the 
“Cornhill Magazine” there are “Tales from the Persian 
Gulf: When Dog Eats Dog,” by Brigadier-General Austin, 
and “The Naturalization of Anthony Cummings,” by Mr. 
T. Radcliffe. ‘The Calendar of Modern Letters” makes a 
first appearance this month, and includes stories by Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence and Mr. A. E. Coppard, poems by Mr. 
Robert Graves, and the first of what is evidently to be a 
series of “scrutinies” of distinguished reputations: “ Sir 
James Barrie,” by Mr. Edgell Rickword. 

Mr. George Moore writes on “ Art Without the Artist ”’ 
in the “ Fortnightly Review.” He begins with a discussion 
of the ideals of the Pre-Raphaelite school, and finishes with 
the declaration that the real author of “ Hail and Farewell” 
is Ireland or Banva, “ thinly disguised by the puerile name 
of George Moore.” ~ 

In the “Contemporary Review’? Mr. Arthur Ropes 
accuses Mr. Bernard Shaw of inaccuracy in matters of history, 
notably in “ Arms and the Man” and “Saint Joan.” Mr. 
Ropes does not touch on matters of personal opinion and 
conviction, and is not too angry to-be polite, with the result 
that he does not share the common fate of those who rashly 
attempt to ridicule so formidable a wit. 


“‘ Birds in the Bush ” is the title of an article by Com- 
mander Hilton Young in the “Empire Magazine.” He 
explains that “of all the bad proverbs about birds, perhaps 
the worst is that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. A proverb could hardly tell a bigger falsehood. A 
bird in the hand is worth nothing at all. If it is alive, it is 
terrified, unless it is a domestic fowl, which is not.in any 
case an interesting bird. If it is dead it is draggled and 
ugly. It is only while it is in the bush that a bird is worth 
anything.” The writer then describes the charming way in 
which different kinds of birds are clearly the outcome of 
their surroundings, and will add the completing touch of 
perfection to a scene. 


“ Picturesque Europe,” a popular and illustrated tour, 
to be completed in about forty-eight parts (Messrs. Hutchin- 
son), contains some excellent photographs of famous views 
and buildings in the introductory number. ‘The World 
To-day ” has an article by Mr. Lawton on “ Unknown Art 
found in Russia,” illustrated by reproductions of some of 
the ikons recently discovered and restored, and now in the 
Alexander III. Museum in Petrograd. 


’ 
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THE MYSTERY OF JESUS 
ELUCIDATED. 


A Dictionary of the Sacred Language of 
all Scriptures and Myths. 


By G. A. GASKELL. 
Royal 8vo., 844 pp. 


Published 1923 by 
Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


The great Orientalist, Max Miiller, wrote :— 
“Unless we learn to understand this metaphorical or hiero- 
lyphic language of the ancient world we shall look upon the 
Granteneds and on most of the Sacred books of the East as merely 
childish twaddle.” 


£2 2s. net. 


The author appeals in this bock to those who can put aside their 
prejudices and use their reason in the investigation of a great 
problem. He claims that every theory regarding the World- 
Scriptures has so far broken down, and that the mythical theory 
is easily shown to contradict human nature. No persons are 
known to have written the kind of nonsense that we find in the 
Sacred Books. To ridicule the nonsense is childish, for non- 
sense, fiction, and miracle are integral to Scriptures, and must 
Tationally be accounted for. In this Dictionary the author 
discovers the nonsense to be the symbolism of a language of 
cosmic origin, giving information about the inner nature of man 
and all things. The book is explanatory of meanings contained 
in the Scriptures of Palestine, Persia, Greece, India, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Scandinavia, Finland, China, Japan, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Polynesia, showing that all religions, however varied, 
have a common origin; it also seeks to disprove the orthodox 
view that Jesus, Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Osiris, &c., 
were historic’ persons; for each name really signifies the in- 
dwelling Saviour of the soul. 


“It is « monumental work, a work of immense erudition and 
research, and for some minds it will have an extraordinary 
fascination. The author claims for it that it gives ‘ the true solu- 
tion of the age-long problem of the origin, nature, and meaning 
of the Scriptures and Myths which are attached to the various 
religions of the world.’ It shows amazingly wide reading.” 
—Sussex Daily News. 
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FRIENDS of 


ARMENIA 


CALL UPON YOU TO AID THEM 
in their Relief, Orphanage, 
Rescue and Mission Work. 

BECAUSE 


Armenia is the oldest Christian Nation, and 
has suffered massacre and persecution for cen- 
turies—never more severe than to-day. The 
remnant have retained their Christian Faith 
through suffering and horrors unspeakable. 
There are 350,000 Armenian Refugees 
in .Greece, Syria, and elsewhere. 
60,000 Orphans are calling 
to us for Food and Shelter. 


45/- PER HOUR is wanted to keep our work 
\ going on the most economical lines. 7 


WE APPEAL TO YOU 


to assist us to continue to succour and to save 
as well as to bind up the broken-hearted, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
Captain G. F. GRACEY, D.S.O., Gen. Sec., 


FRIENDS 0 ARMENIA 


47, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
President— Chairman— 
Lord RADSTOCK, C.B.E. The Hon. Mrs. A. G. FRASER. 
Hon. Treasurer— 
E. WRIGHT BROOKS, Esq. 


NO7E—When visiting THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, call at STAND 
No. 44, New Hall Galleries, where we are displaying a Selection of the 
BEAUTIFUL NEEDLEWORK made by Armenian Refugees. 

All proceeds go to Near East Relief, 
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GENESIS INTERPRETED 


through undermeanings disclosed by the language 
of symbolism found in all inspired seriptures. 


Chapters I to IX. 
By G. A. GASKELL. 


Sml. 8vo. 125 pp. Price 3s, 6d. 


Just published by 
The C. W. DANIEL CO., 
3, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. 








A Specimen Copy of “THE NATION and THE 
ATHEN/AEUM” will be sent to any address on 
application to the Publisher. 


the “‘Terry’’ spring seat SADDLE 

§ bears its rider, free from jolt, vibra- 
tion or discomfort. No harmful 
effects can reach the spinal column 
and set up nerve strain. The 
saddle abolishes soreness 
and all saddle discomforts 

Cycle size 25/- each. 

M/cycle Models: Suitable 
for L/W. m/cs, 45/6; for H/W. 
m/cs, 51/6; for Ultra L/W. m/cs, 


37/6. Buy from your a 
case of difficulty wom ws. _— 


List post free. 
Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., 4 
Manufacturers, Redditch, if 
Est. 1855. Eng. = 

























BuIA Ae ee 
= = 
| th Church of Newspaper | 
| The ngland Newspaper | 
= . ; The Church Family Newspaper 3 
= contains the fullest information regarding the work of all sections of the Church. = 
= The Contributors include the BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER, NORWICH, and WORCESTER, BISHOP = 
= MONTGOMERY, Dr. WELLDON, DEAN INGE, CANON STORR, CANON ADDERLEY, PROF. MARGOLIOUTH, 2 
= Dr. A. C. BENSON, Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, Dr. PERCY DEARMER, and DAME HUDSON LYALL. = 
= HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY says—‘‘ No one who keeps his eyes open to facts as they = 
= are can doubt the increasing interest and importance of the ‘ Church Family Newspaper.’ ” = 
E The “ Church of England Newspaper ” is published every Friday, Price 2d. = 
= Annual Subscriptions, 13s. or pro rata. = 
= A Specimen Copy gladly forwarded on receipt of = 


STULL 


postcard addressed to the Publisher at address as under. 
Of all Newsagents or direct from 


17-21, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Silt 1AUi4MUSUUULSNUULE GUILE LG OLS QEUULGDUUUAULSUUUGUUUCOUEUEUATUU LUGE UEUULLEUUSUAUELEULE AGUA AANA ULe ANGULO AAA 


Seen ANN TULL 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


THE FALL IN “GILT-EDGED ’’—BRITISH CONTROLLED—RUBBER TRUST. 


weakness of the “ gilt-edged’’ market following 

the raising last week of the rediscount rate of 

the Federal Reserve Bank in New York. How marked 

has been the fall, and how comparatively attractive are 

some of the yields now obtainable, may be judged from 

the following table of the prices and yields of the leading 

British Government securities on Wednesday of last 
week and this week :— 

Wednesday, Feb. 25th. 

Yield 


. ‘HE outstanding feature this week has been the 


Wednesday, March 4th. 
Yiel 


(allowing (allowing 
for accrued for accrued 
interest and interest and 

Price. redemption). Price. redemption). 

War 5% (1927-47) ... 1013 wo Sane 100 13-16... 5 0 4 

Conversion 34% _ .. 78axd ... 4 810 163 «-. 41010 

Conversion 44%... 973 — Se © wa 963 «a 88S 
Nat. War Bonds 

5% (1927) ... ove 1053 a. 220993 ~ Se .«< 824 

Treasury 4% Bonds 941-16 .. 41711 .. 93 a wo.’ 


The raising of the rate in New York, though it had 
been discussed as a possibility, actually caught the market 
unprepared. The recent issue of Conversion had hardly 
been properly digested, and the unexpectedly quick 
action of the Bank of England in regard to discount 
rates here, following the New York decision, definitely 
upset the hesitating optimism of the market, and led to 
appreciable price-reduction in all classes of gilt-edged 
securities. Talk of further rises in American money 
rates, and the consequent fear of something more drastic 
than a rise of 1 per cent. in the Bank Rate here, have 
also helped to depress the market, but there is little 
evidence to support these apprehensions, and, unfor- 
tunately, too little sign, so far, of tighter money con- 
ditions in this country owing to.trade expansion. 


The oil-share market has disappointed its enthu- 
siasts. It has become as stubborn and as stationary as 
Balaam’s ass. There are two reasons to account for 
this phenomenon. First, there is a lack of public support 
save in the case of British Controlled Oilfields. The oil 
situation has improved, oil prices have risen and are 
not likely ever to be so cheap again, but the public will 
only recognize the change that has taken place when it 
has been reflected in higher dividends. Then it will 
buy oil shares, when “ insiders’’ are finding it prudent 
to sell. The second reason is that the leaders in the oil 
industry are against any considerable rise in share 
values, on the ground that the economic situation does 
not justify it. In certain well-informed quarters a 
healthy. caution suggests that oil prices may have 
advanced too rapidly in the United States. It is true 
that the American oil industry, in guessing the economic 
outlook at the beginning of each year, has been three 
times wrong, but our own view is that this year there 
is a reasonable chance of its being right. Two facts may 
be adduced to support the theory that the leaders of the 
oil industry are against the market. The first is that 
petrol prices have not been raised in this country, 
although gasoline prices in America have been widely 
advanced. This may indicate that the oil leaders here 
regard the American price situation as premature or 
unstable. The second fact is that there is a distinct tap 
on Shell shares at about 4 11-16, which might mean that 
the same “leaders’’ in the oil industry are sellers. 
Possibly, also, there has been American selling coming 
after speculative buying. 


With regard to British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd., 
it is said that the extent of the public support may be 
gauged from the keen inquiries of barbers in the West 
End and of youthful capitalists in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. There has been no attempt, as 


we anticipated, to put the accounts of this company in 
proper shape. The abortive expenditure on concessions 
in Ecuador and Costa Rica, since annulled, which 
amounts to about $21,000,000, or nearly half the total 
assets of $45,000,000, still appears in a suspense account 
in the balance sheet for the year ending July, 1924, 
issued this week. The directors in their report somewhat 
naively remark that in another twelve months’ time “a 
means of offsetting this Expense Account will be found 
in a revaluation of the company’s concessions, which will 
bring the original book values to figures more in accord- 
ance with proven realities.’’ One is almost tempted to 
suggest omitting the last two words and substituting 
“approved Canadian finance.’’ We venture to claim 
that the recognized practice in conservative oil accounts 
is to depreciate, not appreciate, an oilfield, which is a 
rapidly wasting asset, as soon as profits are being made. 
The accounts showed a “ profit’? of $90,244, but this 
profit is more illusory than real, seeing that more than 
half the revenue was “ profit on sale of investments,’’ 
which is not profit at all for an oil company. However, 
the buying of British Controlled shares has never been 
on the accounts, but on prospects. The managing 
director, Dr. Andreae, writes encouragingly of the future 
of the company’s Buchivacoa concession in Venezuela. 
The capacity of the two pipelines from the field to the 
Maracaibo Lake port, whence the Shell group ships the 


crude oil, is 13,000 barrels daily, which can be materially 


increased ‘‘ by the addition of an intermediate pumping 
station.’’ The company may therefore attain a rate of 
output this year of 1,000,000 tons per annum. Even a 
production of 500,000 tons for the current year ending 
in July might enable the company to/pay a dividend on 
its Preferred stock. Since the Preferred shares are con- 
vertible there seems no ground for buying the Ordinary, 
in front of which they rank. British Controlled clearly, 
share with Mexican Eagle the distinction of possessing 
the maximum speculative possibilities in the oil market. 


We believe that we are not far from the truth in 
saying that Rubber and Tea Trust Companies are selling 
tea and buying rubber shares. At the time of writing 
last week the price-of rubber was about ls. 5fd. per lb., 
and the rise we anticipated seems to be already well under 
way. The price at the moment is ls. 7d., and if, as 
seems likely, it goes to 1s. 9d., a temporary excitement 
will probably seize the rubber-share market. We say 
“temporary,’’ because it appears improbable that the 
restriction scheme will come to an end for two or three 
years. For good reasons attention is being given to 
the shares of some of the rubber trust companies. The 
annual report of the Orient Trust showed that its invest- 
ments of £319,612, which were spread over a large and 
representative group of first-class tea and rubber com- 
panies, had appreciated on December 31st, 1924, by 
£70,684 over their book value. The report and accounts 
of the leading rubber trust company, the Rubber Planta- 
tions Investment Trust, are awaited with special interest, 
and we believe that, owing partly to its large interests 
in tea estates and partly to the improved dividends paid 
last year by rubber companies, this will be the best 
report yet issued. The accounts are not usually published 
before the end of April. The price of Rubber Trust 
shares has moved upward to 36s., and even with an 
increase in dividend to 10 per cent., the yield at that 
price would not seem very attractive. | The shares, 
however, have a good market, and as “ leaders’’ of their 
class are always inclined to be overvalued. The dividends 
for the last three years have been :— 


1921 (9 months) ... ..  «. «Nil 
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You That Your 
. Capital 


1s earning an adequate rate ? 


 =—- gg — 
LONDON’S FORBMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
5% Shareholders 
Pax? Ay, Suseltens 


Net and Entirely Free of Tax 








Huge Assets 2 Reserves 
afford Unquestionable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post freee 


_ Head Office 
16, FINCHLEY R?, LONDON 
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7 
Present and Pressing 


PROBLEMS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The CHURCH ARMY is striving throughout the land 
to aid, by personal help and individual interest, some 
who suffer most or who are sinking in life’s stream. 


HOUSING 


Under the name of Church Army Housing, Ltd., this 
problem is being tackled—principally as an exemple 
in terms of bricks and mortar. Gifts of or totalling 
£300 ensure the building of one house to let to an over- 
crowded large family at 7/6 weekly, plus rates. 
Information gladly forwarded. 


EX-SERVICE MEN 


Ex-Service men suffer much by the problems above 
mentioned. The Church Army gives special con- 
sideration to ex-Service men by conducting industries 
and by giving preference in the Housing Scheme. 


EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


The problem of idle hands and idle lands should, to 
some extent, solve each other. The Church Army has 
a well-conceived scheme of Overseas Settlement and 
Welfare. Ex-Service men have special consideration. 


To aid this and other branches of national import—help- 
ing prisoners and ex-prisoners, temperance work by the 
counter-attractions of clubs ‘and social centres. training 
for domestic service, and so on—cheques should be sent to 
Preb. CARLILE, D.D., crossed Barclay’s a/c Church Army, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 











BRYANSTON STREET, W. 1. 























SPECIAL SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


NUMBER OF 
THE 
NATION anpTHEATHENALUM 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 
NEXT WEEK 





THIS ISSUE CONTAINS 
A SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


GIVING DETAILS OF ALL THE 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS. 





ADVERTISERS WISHING TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS ISSUE SHOULD SEND THEIR INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND COPY SO AS TO REACH THIS 
OFFICE. BY TUESDAY NEXT. ADDRESS COMMUNI- 
CATIONS TO 5, JOHN ST,, ADELPHI,LONDON, W.C.2 








THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


“I APPEAL 
to the men and wonen of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity 
to give generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 1,000,000 Five Shillings 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Please send your 5/- TO-DAY andbe“ ONE IN A MILLION.”, 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 





LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 























By Appointment. 
BULMER’S CIDER 
—a_"* Champagne Cider is evolved 

from the choicest products of the best 
orchards by the same prolonged and elaborate 
process as Champagne. Sparkling, delicious, 
stimulating, Bulmer’s Champagne Cider 
is specially appreciated by the gouty 
and rheumatic owing to its low acidity. 


Bulmer’s Ciders are guaranteed free from all preservatives. 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., 
HEREFORD, 
London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
Findlater House, Wigmore Street, W.1. Provincial Agents 
on Application. 
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THE BANK RATE. 


N May, 1924, the rediscount rate of the Federal 
| teserve Bank of New York stood at 4} per cent. 
Between then and August, 1924, this rate was 
reduced by successive stages to 3 per cent. The price- 
level followed suit. In May, 1924, prices had been 
showing for a year past a declining tendency; but by 
July, 1924, the index number had turned round, and 
has been rising ever since. Between July, 1924, and 
the end of January, 1925, dollar prices rose by about 
10 per cent.,—a rise which, if it had occurred in pre-war 
days within an equal period of time, would have been 
regarded as almost unprecedented and in a high degree 
dangerous. The cheapening of money, coupled with an 
“open market policy’? on the part of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, which made money abundant as well as 
cheap, was, in vulgar language, “asking for it.’’ 
During the same six months the aggregate credit created 
by the New York banks increased by the enormous 
figure of 30 per cent. As well as the above big rise of 
prices, an investment boom, the largest, measured in 
volume, ever experienced, duly followed. 

In recent weeks a change in “ open market policy,” 
following on some losses of gold and a tendency of the 
member banks to use more freely their borrowing powers 
from the central institutions, indicated that the Federal 
Reserve authorities might be beginning to take notice. 
On Thursday of last week, February 26th, the New 
York rediscount rate was raised to 34 per cent.,—a 
small measure in itself (the rate has never fallen below 
34 per cent. in most of the Reserve districts), but 
indicating which way the wind was blowing. 

Throughout the whole of this period the Bank of 
England rate had stood at 4 per cent. This figure is 
not strictly comparable with the American rediscount 
rates, since these usually stand below the market rate, 
whereas Bank Rate here usually stands above the market 
rate. Nevertheless, the effective English rate has been 
about 4 per cent. above the effective American rate 
(corresponding to the differemce of 1 per cent. in the 
respective official rates). At the same time, the quan- 
tity, as well as the price, of credit has been kept almost 
stationary,—the deposits of the London Clearing Banks 
stood at the same figure in January, 1925, as in July, 
1924, as compared with the increase, mentioned above, 
of no less than 30 per cent. in New York. This did not 
prevent some rise in our prices sympathetically with 
the rise in America. But as against their rise of 10 per 
cent., our rise was only 4 per cent. ; whilst the dollar- 
sterling exchange has moved in favour of sterling by 
8 per cent. 

It is obvious that conditions have been almost ideal 
for an improvement in the exchange without the neces- 
sity for any drastic action on the part of the Bank of 
England. But if the tendencies in America were to 
turn round the least bit, even if the position there was 
to become stationary, it would make a great difference. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Governor of the 
Bank viewed seriously the movement in New York. A 
special meeting of the Court was summoned immediately, 
and the Bank of England’s loan rates were raised forth- 
with by 1 per cent. as a prelude to the raising of Bank 
Rate. 

This is not likely to be a popular consequence of 
the policy of a return to the gold standard. But those 
who think that gold is not the best criterion for the 
regulation of a credit system are not yet entitled to 
complain. Though our price-level has not risen so much 
as America’s, yet it has definitely risen. The interest 
on long-dated securities in London is so low, in 
relation to what borrowers are prepared to pay, that 
the London market has been unduly attractive to new 
issues of external loans, with the result that their total 
volume has tended to exceed the volume of the national 
savings available for this purpose. The use by the 
Bank of England of its power of putting on private 
pressure, behind the scenes, to prevent new issues is 
dangerous and unsatisfactory, and cannot be per- 
manently effective. Four per cent. is probably below 


the true rate of interest, and there is a presumption, 
therefore, against the continuance of such a low rate 
so long as prices are rising. There are, therefore, 
some good and substantial reasons for the Bank of 
England’s action. : 

The one solid argument on the other side is to be 
found in the state of employment. The figures for 
unemployment are actually worse than they were a year 
ago,—mainly on account of the state of the coal, steel, 
and shipbuilding industries. This is a reason for being 
extremely critical of the present governance of our 
affairs. But although it may be necessary, once a 
slump has been allowed to occur, to allow to industry 
the stimulus of a substantial price rise from the bottom 
of the slump, it is not wise at the phase of the credit 
cycle which we have now reached, even if it is tempting, 
to try to cure unemployment by allowing actual infla- 
tion. I doubt if a 5 per cent. bank rate, which is not 
oppressive in itself, will do any measurable harm to 
employment, provided that the price-level shows no ten- 
dency to fall. It will do harm in one contingency only— 
and in that contingency it will do great harm—namely, 
if the rise in the bank rate is interpreted by the business 
world as a prelude to falling prices. 

This brings me to the point of real danger. We 
do not know for certain how. to interpret the Bank of 
England’s policy. If the policy is merely to keep our 
prices relatively stable, to wait for higher prices in 
America to carry sterling to par, and to proceed after 
that with the utmost caution and deliberation before 
committing ourselves to any definite action, then I see 
but little in a 5 per cent. bank rate to disturb the busi- 
ness world. If the business world could be promised that 
the Bank of England will do all in its power to protect 
them from a falling price-level, even by lowering the 
bank rate if necessary, then they can go ahead in quiet 
confidence. I agree, therefore, with Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
contention, in the admirable letter which he contributed 
to Tuesday’s ‘‘ Times,’’ that industrialists should be 
given an assurance that no reversion is intended to the 
discarded policy of Deflation, and that it is not the policy 
of the Bank of England to regard conditions in America 
and the foreign exchanges as more important than the 
needs of industry at home. 

But if the policy is to restore the gold standard 
cotite que cotite by the end of 1925, then the outlook 
is not so comfortable. It may well be that 3} per cent. 
in New York will not do very much to check the 
incipient boom, and that the recent movement is not to 
be regarded as a@ first step by the Federal Reserve 
authorities to taking the position firmly in hand. But 
the opposite may also be the case. In this event the 
early removal of the embargo on the export of gold may 
involve a heavy sacrifice in the form of increased or 
continuing unemployment. The maintenance or raising 
of the bank rate under conditions of falling prices would 
be highly injudicious in the present condition of British 
industry and trade. 

Some people think that it is inconsistent to oppose 
a higher bank rate at a time when prices have been 
falling and to support it, at a much later phase of the 
trade cycle, when prices have been rising. To be some- 
times in favour of dearer money and sometimes in favour 
of cheaper money seems to them like being sometimes 
a Protestant and sometimes a Roman Catholic. But to 
think in this way is to overlook the very elements of the 
argument. What influences enterprise and employment 
is not the money rate of interest, but the anticipated 
real rate of profit over the period of the productive 
process ; and this latter is compounded of the bank rate 
and the anticipated movement of prices. 

The essence of our industrial health, it seems to 
me, lies in confidence,—that is, in the business world 
being able to lay its plans free from anxiety lest their 
anticipated profit will be obliterated by a falling price- 
level. Many writers in the Press are arguing that the 
important risk to avoid is the risk of fluctuations in the 
American exchange. I think that they see things out 
of proportion. Only a part of our total production is 
materially affected by the dollar exchange; and for this 
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EXECUTORSHIP 
THE WESTMINSTER BANK 
will act either alone or jointly as 
an Executor or Trustee. Where- 
as a friend named as executor 
may die before the testator, the 
Bank is, so to speak, immortal, 
and is able to provide, amongst 
other advantages, the notable 
benefit of continuity in manage- 
ment. In carrying out these 
duties it is the Bank’s endeavour 
to put itself as far as possible in 
the position of a private Trustee, 
and is always prepared to employ 
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the family solicitor. A book giv- 3 
ing conditions of appointment 
may be obtained at Head Office, =) 
at any Branch, orfromthe Trustee x 
Department, 4 Bartholomew fo) 
Lane, London, E.C.2 G 
WESTMINSTER BANK S 
S LIMITED 5 
Head Office rs 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 e) 
i) 
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Following the sale of the Estate 
By direction of Mrs. Nancy Burrell. 


HAMPTON COURT, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


4 miles Leominster ; 9 miles Hereford. 
Ford Bridge and Dinmore Stations (G.W.R.) upon the Estate 


THE LIBRARY OF 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 


(Upwards of 2,600 Volumes) 


Classics, Voyages and Travels, Plays, Ornithology, Economics, Early 
Maps, Old Law Books, &c., in fine Contemporary Morocco and Calf 
Bindings, mostly with Arms on sides and Ex-libris of the Ear] of 
Essex, including—Burton’s Arabian Nights, original Edition, 16 
volumes; English Atlas, 2 volumes, red morocco, 1680; Blaeu’s 
Theatrum Civitatum, 4 volumes, folio, red morocco; Manuscripts of 
Bodenham, Devereaux, &c., in 6 volumes, folio, 1684-1854; Beebe, 
Monograph of The pheasants, 4 volumes, folio, cloth; Millais, British 
Game Birds, folio, cloth; Thornton’s British Birds, 4 volumes, cloth; 
Scrope’s Deer Stalking and Salmon Fishing, &c., Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION ON THB PREMISES, as above, on Monday, March 16th, 
and following days at one o'clock precisely each day. Private view 
(by card only) on Thursday (March 12th), from 10 to 5 o’clock. 
Public view on Friday and Saturday (March 13th and 14th), from 
10 to 5 o’clock. Catalogues (BOOK PORTION ONLY) may be obtained, 
free, of the Auctioneers, at their Offices, 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


Catalogues of the contents of the Historical Mansion, comprisin 
Furniture, Pictures, Tapestries, &c. (Illustrated copies price i coe 
plain copies free) may also be had on application. 
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A SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


| 
8 
. safety of an Investment 
may be judged by the past f 
record of the Institution to » 
which it is intended to entrust 
money, and the soundness of its pre- 
sent financial position as disclosed 
in its published accounts. ® 
The Woolwich Equitable Building | 
Society was established in 1847, 
and for more than three-quarters of ® 
a century has always fulfilled its | 
obligations to the letter. No share- 
holder has ever lost one penny of ® 
his capital. ] 
The last Balance Sheet shows that f 
the Society has Assets of £2,850,000 
and Reserves of £210,000. Nearly ® 
95 per cent. of the Assets consist of 
first mortgages, on more than 8,000 
roperties situated in all parts o: 
leaden and the Home Counties, ® 
and the remaining 5 per cent. is repre- F 
e 
| 
| 
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sented byinvestmentsin Trustee Securities 
of the highest class, and cash in hand. 


Invest your money in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
City Office: 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2, 


@ap © cam a oe W.E.B.S. @ @ aap e @ 








INSURANCE. 
YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings to your family if 
you die and to yourself if you live by means of 


An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 











CiTY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, without expense 
to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTCACES repayable 


on 4th January, 193@, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 

5% CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 

1945. Full information can be obtained from the City 

Treasurer, City Hau, wanes through any Stockbroker, 
or or. 











GARDENING. 


C RAzy PAVING.—Real Old Somerset Stone, Weatherworn 
Mountain Boulders for Rock Gardens 


Moet artistic on market. 
Sundials, Bird Baths, &c. The “Four Season” Hard Court. layton 
& Hammond, 63, Baker-street, W. 1. _ 
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part there is no difficulty whatever in insuring the risk 
very cheaply by dealing on the forward exchanges. On 
the other hand, almost all producers are affected by the 
sterling price-level, and there is no means whatever of 
insuring against its movements. 

J. M. Keynes. 





GREEK SECURITIES. 


N reviewing the story of the Greek public debt it is 
| necessary to take a glance at the position before 
the establishment of the free kingdom. The first 
foreign loan following the establishment of independent 
Greece was made in 1833 with the three protecting 
Powers, England, France, and Russia. This loan was 
absorbed partly by the service of the loans, interest, and 
sinking-fund instalments up to 1843, partly by the 
indemnity to Turkey, and partly by the repayment of 
debts to the Regency and by military expenditure. But 
financial troubles continued, and these led to the raising 
of a number of loans between 1863 and 1881, both 
internal and foreign. At the end of this period the total 
new debt reached 250 million francs, while during the 
period 1881-1892 loans to the extent of 730 million 
drachmae were contracted. 

In spite of a steady increase in revenue, an impasse 
was reached in 1892. Then followed the “ bankruptcy 
period ’’ (1893-1896); and eventually the service of the 
debt was reduced from 24} million to approximately 
74 million gold drachmae. In 1896 the finances of the 
country were placed under the direct control of an 
International Financial Commission. 

An issue of bonds sufficient to provide a maximum 
sum of £6,800,000 was authorized, of which £6 millions 
was to be appropriated to provide for the Turkish 
indemnity, the increased deficit in the accounts for 1897, 
and for the conversion of the gold floating debt. The 
balance of £800,000 was reserved to cover possible future 
deficits, but the right of issue subsequently lapsed. This 
issue of 1896, known as the Guaranteed Loan, bears 
interest at 24 per cent., and is guaranteed by Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. It is redeemable by draw- 
ings at par by means of an accumulative sinking fund, 
which commenced in 1903. This issue is quoted at 964, 
and yields about £2 12s. per cent., or very much less 
than Consols. This apparent anomaly is probably partly 
accounted for by the fact that, the bonds being payable 
in gold, a large amount is held as specie by the National 
Bank of Greece. 

As regards the other loans existing at the time of 
the appointment of the International Commission, these 
were divided into three groups. First came the 4 per 
cent. Monopoly of 1887 and the 5 per cent. Funding of 
1893; then the 5 per cents. of 1881, the 5 per cents. 
of 1884, and the 5 per cents. of 1890, and lastly the 
4 per cent. Rentes of 1889. The initial interest on these 
loans is fixed at 43 per cent. of the original interest in 
the case of the Monopoly, and at 32 per cent. in the 
case of the other loans. 

The revenues assigned to the Commission for the 
service of the debt are derived from the monopolies on 
salt, petroleum, matches, cigarette paper, &c., the stamp 
and tobacco duties, and certain customs duties, which 
were estimated to produce not less than about 39} million 
drachmae. Should, however, the monopolies and stamp 
duties yield more than their estimated contribution of 
nearly 29 million drachmae, the surplus, less 18 per cent. 
for expenses, is to be applied up to 60 per cent. to 
increasing the interest and sinking fund on the three 
groups of securities. In addition, 60 per cent. of any 
benefit arising from remittances by a fall in the rate of 
exchange below 165 per cent. is to be similarly appro- 
priated, and any balance is to be carried to the next 
accounts. As soon as the loans, by these payments, shall 
have recovered their original interest, the surplus is to 
be retained by the Greek Government. 

Particulars of the various loans quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange are given hereunder. The yields 
do not include profit on redemption, and are worked out 
on the basis of the interest rates due to be paid in 1925. 


Stock. 
4% Monopoly : 20! 
4% Rentes “a8 or 484 
|) wan 584 
5% Funding 1893 584 
4% Rlys. Ln., 1902... 53 
5% Nat. Loan, 1907 ... 724 
4% Bonds on ms 51 
5% Loan, 1914 as 66 
7% Refugee Loan,. 1924 92 1-16 7 12 
The revenues assigned to the International 
Financial Commission in respect of 1924 were consider- 
ably in excess of those for the preceding year, and the 
surplus was nearly 67 million drachmae, of which the 
bondholders are entitled to 60 per cent., or just over 
40 million drachmae. On conversion into franes the 
amount available for increase of interest is in excess of 
10 million francs, and for increase of sinking fund more 
than 64 million francs. The following table is therefore 
particularly interesting as showing the interest rates to 
be paid on the loans in respect of 1924, compared with 
the rates paid last year in respect of 1923 :— 


Old Rate. New Rate. 


% % 
3 7/10 4 3/10 
3 7/10 4 3/10 
3 2/5 3 22/25 
2 24/25 3 11/25 
1890... 3 4/5 4 3/10 

% Funding, 1893 3 7/10 4 3/10 

_ Full interest on the 1902 and subsequent loans is 

being regularly paid. 


Redeemable. 
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5% 1881 ... 
1884 ... 

o Monopoly 
Rentes 





YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES. 


HE following table is designed to show the net 
yield for the leading securities on the gilt-edged 
market in a more informative way than in the 

usual lists. In the table we give in three columns 
(1) the flat yield, (2) the yield allowing for accrued 
interest and loss (or profit) on redemption, and (3) the 
net yield after deduction of income tax. It is the 
figure in the last of the three columns that generally 
matters to the average investor, although he often 
attends only to the figure in the first column. 

Yiela allowing for 

accrued interest and 


loss or profit on 
redemption 


Net after 
deducting 
Gross Income Tax 
; ~£e & Zia 
Long-dated Securities— 

3°/, Local Loans 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 411 2 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 478 
4°/, Funding Loan 
( 


41010 410 3 10 


410 
410 


3 10 
3 10 


960-90) " 49 
Intermediate Securities— 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) ... 
4}°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 
Short-dated Securities— 
34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 
5°/,National War Bonds 
(1927) 
4°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
(1929) 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, U 
(1930) 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, D 
(i 


927) 
44°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1930-32) 
4°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1931-33) 


411 311 


419 15 0 317 


413 2 3 15 


3 13 44 


415 3 15 


4 5 
315 


Miscellaneous— 

India 3}°/, (1931 or after) 

Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia 43°/, (1940-60)... 

Sudan 4°/, Gtd. 1950-74 ... 

Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 

L. & N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 
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